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| gone on a vacation. 
| “peacefulness” of being at war. 


| PUBLISHERS fall in the present year. 
_ Harper & Bros., 1817-1917, are out with an 
| announcement of a “centennial anniversary” 
| —one that “carries all friendly regard and 


CASUAL COMMENT 


TWELVE MONTHS AFTER THE BEGINNING OF 
L. P. Jacks 
wrote an article on the “peacefulness” of be- 
ing at war. The tone was almost idyllic. Eng- 
lishmen, he said, had found “rest for their 
souls”; they had at last discovered a mission 
and were able to put certainty in the place of 
confusion; the old uproar of rival “idealisms” 
had been stilled in the thunder of the guns. 
And out of “moral chaos” there had emerged 
a happy and united people. Yes, “happy” was 
not too strong a term, he assured us, feeling 
possibly that it might sound a little incredible 
and even blasphemous to Americans not yet 
touched by the fever of war. What Mr. 
Jacks described with even more than his cus- 
tomary eloquence, Mr. Wells looks at from 


| the other side in his “Italy, France and Brit- 
| ain at War.” 
| the same attitude in all the peoples at war; 


Mr. Wells finds something of 


but he does not call it “peace of mind”; he 
ealls it simply a paralysis of thought. The 
war has absorbed every energy, centred every 
activity in itself, foreed men to live only in 
the present. It has developed a whole tech- 
nique of evasion, which is sufficiently ex- 
pressed in that triumphant platitude: “This 
war is going to produce enormous changes in 
everything.” The phrase is felt to have all 
the mystic force of a conjuration; it is a 
might soporific. It assumes that the future 
will take care of itself. There is, in a word, 
precisely the old tendency to drift, a tendency 
enormously intensified by the distractions of 
war. There is naturally a great deal of stir 


| but it is hardly a stir of mind. There is no 


effort to understand and control events—even 


| the events that led to the war; there is no deep 


realization of the formidable problems of the 
reconstruction. The mind of Europe, like a 
schoolboy freed from his books, has simply 
And that is the real 


Two IMPORTANT CENTENARIES AMONG THE 
Messrs. 
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best wishes . . . to the authors of to- THE HIT-OR-MISS PROCEDURE OF GOOD LUCK 
day”; and “Blackwood’s Magazine”—the will never cease to astonish. There is the 


“Maga” beloved of Edinburgh and London 
—has advanced into its hundredth year. After 
a preliminary venture which involved in- 
capable editors and too-restricted honoraria 
this magazine, in its present aspect, struck 
its gait in October, 1817—the first periodical 
decoration of the kind indulged in by the 
large publishing houses; the immediate pre- 
decessor of “Bentley’s,” “Chambers’,” “Fras- 
er’s,” “Longman’s,” and the rest, down to 
“Harper’s,” and beyond. The renovated 
magazine took its second step under the 
guidance of the boisterous and exuberant 
Wilson, and of Lockhart, that sarcastic de- 
tractor of Hunt, Hazlitt, Keats, and Tenny- 
son. It published George Eliot’s “Amos 
Barton” in 1857, and later enjoyed the serv- 
ices of Mrs. Oliphant as historiographer. In 
days when so many of the best periodicals, 
issued by the best houses on both sides of the 
water, are suffering lapses, suppressions, and 
metamorphoses, the continuing careers of 
“Blackwood’s,” which has run its century, 
and of “Harper’s,” which has completed two- 
thirds of a century, are matter for gratula- 
tion. Be iy 

CHICAGO’S PROMPT UTILIZATION OF ITS NEW 
poets, for purposes of social entertainment, 
was an outstanding feature of the first “field 
day” of the Cordon Club. A few years 
ago Messrs. Sandburg, Masters, Lindsay, and 
the rest were far from being household 
words; but to-day the “quick comédiennes” 
of the Cordon not only know them but bur- 
lesque them, and not only burlesque them, 
but bid them come and see the thing done. 
In “The Gods of the Market”—a travesty 
obviously referring to Lord Dunsany’s mas- 
terpiece—these new friends and spokesmen of 
ours were put through various paces. Such 
a confident concernment with local matters 
may be either metropolitan or provincial— 
it all depends. If successfully put over, the 
deed becomes that of a metropolis; if not, it 
falls to that of a parish. As the general 
movement of the town is toward a metropoli- 
tan status, the lively ladies of the Cordon 
may be given the benefit of any possible 
doubt. Yet a readiness to burlesque litera- 
ture and its votaries is perhaps not the best 
way of indicating that literature may be a 
serious concern; nor does it greatly brace 
the morale of the men whose work, done 
with full sobriety, furnishes the grounds for 
the skit. Of course, there is the “advertis- 
ing”; but réclame does not always yield a 
sufficient consolation. 





man who brings out his book only to discover, 
however good his will, that it is the wrong 
book for the time, or the wrong time for the 
book, and that his royalties are nil. And 
there is the man who, however unknowingly, 
brings out the right book at the right time 
and reaps, most unexpectedly, a great reward. 
Take, for example, “The Plattsburg Manual” 
and the two young lieutenants in the United 
States army who are its fortunate authors. 
After the 1916 Plattsburg Camp, where they 
were employed as instructors, they sat down 
to produce a book which would meet a need 
found there—a manual that should teach a 
man a number of things which he could learn 
quite as well at home, before beginning train- 
ing at a camp; and their modest expectation 
probably was to sell a thousand or so copies 
to intending Plattsburgers for 1917. The 
book appeared about the time of our declara- 
tion of war, and army heads, seeing at once 
its value, hastened to give it their approval. 
In consequence, it has been steadily on the 
press ever since publication ; and its authors, 
besides having rendered their country timely 
and valuable service, will gain in royalties an 
equivalent, several times over, of a lieuten- 
ant’s proverbially modest salary. With good 
luck so frequently hitting the undeserving, it 
is a pleasure to record one instance of the 
opposite nature. 


THE Report TO THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 
AMERICAN AvuTHORS’ Fun», instituted a year 
ago for the relief of the wounded soldiers of 
the allied nations, shows that $6000 was 
raised, of which, after deducting various costs 
and charges, some $5000 was distributed 
among the military hospitals of France, Eng- 
land, Servia, Italy, and Russia. “Mrs. Edith 
Wharton,” says the report, “has arranged 
that a bed in the hospital for Les Tuberculeux 
de la Guerre should be endowed, and called 
‘The Gift of American Authors,’” and a 
small portion of the fund has been devoted to 
the work of teaching blind soldiers how to 
support themselves. The amount asked of 
each individual was modest,—one dollar, or 
more,—and the authors contributing num- 
bered thirty-seven hundred. The report nat- 
urally carries a postscript asking for further 
contributions, as the needs of the situation 
have grown rather than lessened. The com- 
mittee hopes to raise at least $3000 more, and 
offerings to the fund, of which Mrs. Margaret 
Deland still remains treasurer, may be sent 
to the State Street Trust Company, Boston. 
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A Russian Dramatist and the American Stage 





The Russians are candid and disconcerting 
eritits. They lack the cement of hypocrisy, 
if we are to trust the judgment of Professor 
Miliukov, the guiding spirit of the recent Rev- 
olution. They are bluntly outspoken and do 
not make a virtue of mental and sentimental 
reservations. When their intellectuals come 
to America and make harsh comments on ¢er- 
tain phases of our artistic and social life, we 
can well afford to listen respectfully to their 
verdicts. For one thing, they have the ad- 
vantage of being in a position to institute 
comparisons. And, happily, they do not have 
the deadly certainty, so common among 
Anglo-Saxons, that their own notions of doing 
things are far and away superior to all other 
varieties. Russians never hesitate to point 
a reproving finger at their own shortcomings. 
It is naive and refreshing. They were all 
brought up under an autocracy and they are 
very diffident. What will happen to this crit- 
ical sanity if they decide to become out-and- 
out democratic, one can only contemplate with 
dread. In such an event, imagine the superior 
spread-eagleism they will have every right 
and precedent to indulge in. The largest dem- 
ocracy in the world! But their judgment is 
as yet unspoiled. They have not learned to 
say what they do not think. 

One of these Russian intellectuals at present 
residing in America is Ossip Dymov, the 
author of “Niu,” now being played in New 
York under the management of Ordinsky and 
Urban. Dymov has been in this country for 
the last two and a half years, and, in an 
essay written for the “Viestnik Ameriki,” he 
has some illuminating things to say about the 
American theatre. The American stage is a 
true reflection of our feverish civilization ; it 
is attuned to the rhythm of American life, 
It has developed, not by centuries, but by 
decades. In the countries of Europe there 
exists a similarity of culture. This imparts 
to the European drama a certain essential 
uniformity. European authors form one large 
family and dramas are freely translated from 
one language to another, But the American 
stage remains “unconquered territory,” and 
lives its own peculiar life in pleased provin- 
ciality. “It is seldom that a member of the 
international family succeeds in penetrating 


to the American stage.” The European stage 
still retains a far-away connection with the 
ancient “mysteries” that were permeated with 
religious feeling. To-day, this religious sen- 
timent takes the form of estheticism, or sym- 
bolism, or mysticism, as in the case of Maeter- 
linck, Ibsen, Andreyev. The American the- 
atre has abruptly severed all relations with 
these sentiments. It is following an indepen- 
dent course and attempts to work out its own 
salvation. “At best it moralizes, at worst 
it is a cheap amusement for a contented 
crowd.” 

The dramatist of the old world has before 
him the ideal spectator—a cultivated indiv- 
idual. With us, art is sacrificed to the mob; 
the mob leads the author ; and “he is only one 
of the crowd, not the only one above the 
crowd, as in Europe.” The American play 
must appeal to every spectator, whether in the 
pit or the gallery. Hence the appeal of an 
American drama is to the emotions rather 
than to the intellect, for the emotions are more 
nearly universal, more primitive, less separ- 
ative. Therefore, in order to please the pop- 
ular taste, a drama is remodelled and 
mutilated dozens of times before it is pro- 
duced. Under such conditions, the dogged rise 
of the action to a pitiless and inevitable climax 
is impossible, as is the dénowement that will 
bring the purgation of pity and terror. There 
must be no discord between the author and 
the spectator, the stage and the audience. The 
whole situation may be summed up in the 
compact formula: “In Europe, they listen to 
a drama; in America they look at a drama.” 
This necessity of appealing to the eye makes 
the American producer aim at a painful per- 
fection of realism. The spectator “sees” all 
the steps in the development of the action; 
he even “sees” the catastrophe,—in most cases 
a “happy ending,”—and the only thing he is 
permitted to guess is “how gorgeous, how rich 
the wedding will be.” As a consequence, all 
attempts at impressionism, symbolism, the 
modes of artistic reserve—all seeking of new 
ways is viewed with disapproval. “The 
American stage is rudely realistic, naturalistic 
to utter tastelessness.” Alsthetic experimen- 
tation is sacrificed to the stolid stability of the 
stage. : 
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The stage of America is all aglow with 
“stars,” each shedding his or her constant, 
unchanging light. “Real artists, with a spark 
of the divine fire, are a rarity.” The Russian 
method of acting through inner life, through 
emotional experience is totally foreign to the 
American theatre. Talent, versatility, artistic 
rebirths, are stifled by the tyranny of a suc- 
cessful “part,” of a réle that has won the 
plaudits of the audience. There are no re- 
incarnations; there are only repetitions 
faintly disguised. In the theatres of Europe, 
even before the war, the directors were clamor- 
ing for more plays. They complained of a 
dearth, and the drama seemed to be passing 
through a sharp crisis. A few talented play- 
wrights had a virtual monopoly of dramatic 
production: Andreyev, Hauptmann, Bern- 
stein, D’Annunzio, Hamsun. In America 
there is no crisis; New York alone has an 
annual output of one hundred new plays. It 
is as if the whole thing were run by an ex- 
cellently adjusted machine, working, let us 
say, with the force of several thousand horse- 
power. But within very recent years, a new 
spirit has penetrated the American stage. 
Foreign stars have been cordially received, 
and there have been sporadic performances of 
foreign dramas. The dramatic art of all 
countries is passing through a period of tran- 
sition, and if the American theatre is being 
Europeanized, the European theatre is being 
Americanized. The compensation will enrich 
both. And when, to the perfection of Amer- 
ican stage technique shall be added the “inner 
life” of the Russian drama, the ideal theatre 
will arise. 

Dymov is by no means a carping or ungen- 
erous critic. But there is no doubt that he 
finds our “dramatic morality” smug and bour- 
geois and our playwrights and play producers 
obsessed by a synthetic apparition—the Amer- 
ican audience—which forever whispers a hol- 
low and affrighted Verboten. His views lead 
to the verdict that our stage is in a sad, but 
hopeful condition. Hope depends upon fur- 
ther European impregnation. He has noth- 
ing to say about our really excellent plays. 
In all likelihood he is not acquainted with 
them. Perhaps he is not able to appreciate, 
at its true worth, the “inner life,” the native 
spirit of our drama. Nor does he give suffi- 
cient credit to the valiant efforts that are mak- 
ing for the cultivation of an esthetic sense in 
our people. The “little theatres,” the com- 









munity and neighborhood playhouses, the 
“pageant” movement,—all are signs of a 
dramatic awakening in America. It is the 
prospect of this rebirth that gives special 
significance to the production of Dymov’s 
play, “Niu.” The real importance for our 
stage of this work, lies in its courageous at- 
tempt to apply a new principle—that of the 
despised “movies”—to the spoken drama. Al- 
though moving-pictures were a rarity in 
Russia at the time the play was written, Dy- 
mov realized that they were destined to serve 
an important end in the civilization of the 
future. He determined to write a play which 
would not develop a single action interrupted 
only by the artificial act divisions, but which 
would be a series of separate pictures, follow- 
ing each other in rapid succession. This play 
is “Niu,” which is composed of ten scenes 
presented with the very briefest of intervals. 
The novel principle involved appealed to other 
Russian dramatists, among them Sologub, who 
wrote his “Vanjka Kluchnik and Page Jean,” 
in thirteen “pictures.” 

The artistic basis of “Niu” would make the 
author of “The New Laokoon” shudder. The 
play bids defiance to the ordinary concep- 
tion of dramatic unity, and represents the 
attempt by another iconoclastic modern to 
merge the genres. But why should the mod- 
erns shut their eyes to the artistic combina- 
tions made possible by the new developments 
and discoveries in the mechanical arts? In a 
sense, the dramatic principle underlying 
D’Annunzio’s “Cabiria” and Knoblauch’s 
“My Lady’s Dress” is the same. In the mov- 
ing-pictures miracles abound, causal connec- 
tion is almost destroyed, a lack of sober 
reasonableness is apparent, and the audience 
finds itself in the realm of the inexplicable 
and the unmotivated. But a drama intended 
for the stage can never depart from the higher 
unity of impression. Each of the scenes of 
“My Lady’s Dress” is a separate and dis- 
tinct “drama,” yet all are linked together by 
a single idea or mood and a unified motivation. 
The same is true of “The Affairs of Anatol.” 
A spectacular drama—really a pageant—like 
“The Wanderer,” or “Caliban of the Yellow 
Sands,” has the looseness of structure that 
characterizes the old miracle cycles. The 
dramatic structure of “Niu” differs from both 
of these types. It keeps close to the true 
dramatic form by introducing few characters, 
by focussing the interest upon the heroine, 
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Annette or Niu, and by limiting the action 
to one central conflict. All this appears ortho- 
dox enough. But in its dramatic technique 
“Niu” makes bold innovations. Each of its 
parts is a separate picture,—one in a “reel” 
of ten scenes. Each scene has the elaboration 
of detail, the suggestive background, the sym- 
bolic side-business, the pantomimic action of 
the “movies.” The motion-picture heart-throb 
is there, and the appeal to the primary emo- 
tions of the very “crowd” that, as we have 
seen, Dymov counsels our American dram- 
atists to leave out of their reckoning. 

But “Niu” pays a heavy penalty for its 
thoroughgoing attempt to apply the principle 
of the moving-picture to the spoken drama. 
The action drags along with slow, lumbering 
gait and much drawing of creaking curtains. 
The effects are painfully obvious: symbolism, 
contrasts, pantomime, fated occurrences—all 
are palpable and disenchanting. The dra- 
matic devices protrude like bare bones, and 
each one is made to work overtime. There is 
no artistic reticence. Everything is “on the 
stage,” plain as a pikestaff, distractingly 
simple, literal, naked, unequivocal, ploddingly 
consequential. The characters bring them- 
selves to book and dissect their emotions with 
decadent relish. And yet the drama has a 
flavor that is quite unique—possibly Russian, 
surely exotic. This quality exists in the play 
not because of the central situation—which 
is a variation on the orthodox “triangle”— 
but because Niu and her husband are beings 
strangely compounded and oddly entangled. 
The husband’s hold on his wife rests on a 
sexual uxoriousness which makes him a weak- 
ling. He becomes distressing and hateful to 
a woman suffering from the nostalgia of the 
distant, the inexplicable, the desire for a love 
that is mystically near and yet forever unat- 
tainable. To the spectator Niu is the most 
interesting character in the play because she 


is the one that least understands herself. Psy- - 


cho-analysts will hail her as a “case” ; literary 
analysts will significantly group her with The 
Lady from the Sea. But Niu does not set out 
on a search for emancipation. Not even free- 
dom to love can heal her psychic malady. 
Hers is a recoil from the threadbare sameness 
of love and life, an inexpressible yearning for 
miraculous and magic experiences, a tragic 
weariness of the spirit in which regret and 
longing and hopeless boredom are strangely 
mingled. Only in death can she cease from 





troubling. Her very substantial husband 
and her light-o’-love poet will never under- 
stand this woman who can be neither wife nor 
mistress. And when she dies, the two men 
become as one to her—placers of wreaths upon 
a coffin. 

It is interesting to speculate on how Dymov 
came to see the possibility of applying the 
principle of the moving-picture to the spoken 
drama. In all his work, Dymov shows a keen 
consciousness of subtle qualities and relations. 
The very titles of his two volumes of short 
stories—“Solstice,” “The Earth is Blossom- 
ing”—suggest something of the author’s style 
and method. Ossip Dymov is a skilful and re- 
fined impressionist and a mystic. For him 
everything in nature is a miracle, every stir 
and heave and movement in the world of 
things about us is a manifestation of a mi- 
raculous universe. The opening of a door, 
sunrise, a first kiss, the new spring, the birth 
of a noble thought, the song of a skylark on an 
April morning—all are eloquent with divine 
meaning. Mystery lurks in all things. “Some 
strange mystery marks women long before 
their birth,” says Dymov in one of the stories 
in “Solstice.” The phrase would make an 
appropriate motto for the play, “Niu,”—a 
study of a woman seeking a love and a con- 
tentment which she never finds, and which 
forever remain a mystery to her. 

Even in the walls of a room Dymov sees 
miracles. In one place he writes: “Strange 
and incomprehensible is this influence of the 
walls upon a man and of the man upon the 
walls.” And yet there is something shallow 
and ready-made about this facile mysticism, 
something of the disenchanting in these mul- 
tiplied mysteries and superabundant miracles. 
It all comes too easy; you feel no laboring 
of the spirit to acquire a sense of otherworldly 
connotations. It is no better than the fluent 
symbolism of so many of the moderns. As a 
Russian critic says: “Gold would have no 
value to the man who found that all the cob- 
blestones were made of gold.” But the spirit 
that animates Dymov’s works is an earnest 
attempt to light up and glorify a workaday 
world. In his portrayal of character Dymov 
shows the same awareness of hidden mysteries 
in human beings, in their motives and in their 
strivings; seeking to understand these, he 
comes upon miracles. 

- Louis 8S. Frrep.anp. 
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Advertising Politics 


Not since the Civil War have men been so 
interested in the business of politics as they 
are at the present time. The entrance of 
America into the European struggle has 
dramatized the significance of national affairs. 
They have become genuinely interesting to 
the average man. They have taken on some- 
thing of that fascination which before he 
ascribed only to baseball and Wall Street. It 
is a change in attitude of momentous impor- 
tance. For the last twenty-five years ob- 
servers have not ceased to complain that the 
modern democracy is uninterested in its own 
life. Certainly, politics seems, too often, to 
have been regarded as outside the legitimate 
scope of ordinary conversation. Social psy- 
chologists were not slow to point out the 
eause of this: they explained that politics 
failed to relate itself to the national life with 
such emphasis as to secure the eager attention 
of busy and somewhat weary men. Now, with 
amazing rapidity, the whole perspective is 
changed. Everyone is talking polities. The- 
ories of the state are tossed off lightly at the 
dinner tables of Broadway. They have ideas 
on the technique of administration in Kansas ; 
California is full of plans for the vitalization 
of Washington. It is a great opportunity 
for the reconstruction of political life. How 
are we to take advantage of it? 

The central need is very clear. What we 
have to do is to make this sudden spurt of 
national interest a permanent fascination. 
What we have to do is to make the study of 
polities so important in the eyes of everyone. 
so arrestingly intelligible to him, so clearly 
the kind of topic that springs as naturally to 
his lips as the weather, that he will wonder, 
when the war is over, that there was ever a 
period in his life when he was not an eager 
student of national affairs. Our business is 
to create an educated and equipped electorate ; 
and the basis of that is an interested elector- 
ate. But the medium of interest in a popula- 
tion so busy as our own, a population, 
moreover, to which, from the nature of things, 
thought must be something of a luxury, is the 
adequate provision of information. We must 
give them news about the working of govern- 
mental machinery ; we must relate the news 
we give to the theories implied in events. 
The relation of the State to labor, the codpera- 


tion of the Governors with Washington, the 
working of local committees, the plan and 
purpose behind the hastily erected structures 
of national organization, the attempt to cope 
with the problems of food and of shipping— 
to all these must be given their full dramatic 
quality. It is hardly too much to claim that 
twelve months of adequate insistence may 
well serve to change the whole perspective of 
American political life. 

The basic machinery of such an enterprise 
the President has already created. The Pub- 
licity Bureau, of which Mr. George Creel has 
been made director, has an immense opportu- 
nity in its hands. It is, in reality, the impre- 
sario of government; and it is hardly an 
exaggeration to suggest that popular interest 
in the war will largely depend upon the qual- 
ity of its stage-management. It must take the 
largest possible conception of its functions. 
Two great duties have clearly devolved upon 
it. It has to relate the President’s war- 
speech to every issue of the present struggle ; 
and it has to trace out the steps by which the 
claims of that address are made effective in 
the events of the war. It is, of course, a diffi- 
cult task; but it is also a task of immense 
importance. The Bureau has in its hands the 
most effective means our generation has pos- 
sessed for the education of democracy. It 
must mobilize the intellectual talent of 
America. It must attach to itself every writer 
who has the capacity to make politics an in- 
teresting study to ordinary men. It must 
popularize the efforts of bureaus like that over 
which Miss Lathrop presides to conserve the 
child-life of the nation. It must illuminate 
the way in which the army and navy codrdi- 
nate their efforts. It must show us exactly 
how the President affects the activities of 
Congress. It must interpret in popular terms 
the vast financial operations which, to most 
of us, are like nothing so much, at present, 
as a somewhat suspicious sleight-of-hand per- 
formance. It must bring home to every mem- 
ber of the nation what is meant by the 
national life. It must relate the pledge of 
Congress to use all the resources of America 
for victory to the actual labor of men and 
women in field and factory and workshop. It 
must popularize the kind of work the British 
committees on the physiological significance 
of industry have achieved, in order that the 
manufacturers of New York and Massachu- 
setts shall not think of long hours as the first 
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step to victory; and the workers thereby be 
rendered not unnaturally suspicious of the 
whole effort we are making. In this broad 
aspect, what the Bureau of Publicity can do 
is like nothing so much as photographing a 
nation at work. Everyone knows the human 
desire to be photographed. Everyone can 
feel tolerably certain that effects will follow 
from the distribution of copies. 

But that is not all. There is a subtler and 
more difficult task that it is important to 
achieve. There are all varieties of studies, 
at present semi-technical in character, of 
which the conditions need to be stated in or- 
dinarily intelligible terms. We talk much, 
for example, of the Prussian theory of the 
State; but it is not too much to say that be- 
yond a vague thought that despotism is in- 
tended, the concept is quite without realistic 
eontent to the majority of men. We shall 
have to control production and probably con- 
sumption, in every phase of their activity. 
We need nothing so much as the restatement 
of these questions in ordinary terms. It is 
useless to relegate them to the awkward hin- 
terland of the expert. If war is not to convert 
a democracy into a rasping bureaucracy, then 
upon every question which comes near to 
the life of the people, a public opinion must 
be generated. Above all, the electorate must 
be interested in the business of Congress. 
That will serve two great ends. It will, in the 
first place, improve the quality of congres- 
sional life. It will probably result in a larger 
proportion of able men being willing, as a 
consequence, to devote themselves to political 
service. But to that end we must place 
within popular reach an account of congres- 
sional life. For this purpose the “Record” 
is useless: it is too big, too clumsy, and too 
full of unintelligent particularization; it is 
written for posterity. We need a journal that 
meets the very special requirements of the 
present hour. Now the great journals are 
already tolerably well cared for in this re- 
spect. They retain their correspondents at 
Washington, who compile an adequate and in- 
teresting summary of congressional business. 
But there are thousands of small journals all 
over the country, daily and weekly, to which 
this is an impossible luxury. Nothing would 
be more valuable to them than such an ac- 
count. One great thing the Bureau of Pub- 
licity can perform is to supply that need. It 


ean place the business of Congress at the dis- 
posal of every man who can read the English 
language. It can even assist in the business 
of Americanization by having its accounts in- 
terpreted for the foreign journals of the dif- 
ferent nationalities among us. It is difficult 
to think of a greater service to the effective 
prosecution of the war. 

No one can fail to be impressed by the 
immense eagerness on the part of men and 
women all over the country to do something in 
this crisis. But their eagerness is paralleled 
by their ignorance. Many of them find that 
the life of the nation is a thing of which they 
form a blind, dumb part. They have been 
uninterested in its processes. It speaks a 
language they do not understand. They can- 
not interpret its needs, nor serve its purposes 
save by the dangerous path of slavish obe- 
dience to command. But they are passionately 
anxious to begin afresh. They are determined 
to understand every act and thought which 
bears to-day upon the changes in the social 
fabric. It is an immense opportunity. It 
gives us, for the first time in half a century, 
the opportunity to refresh the wellspring of 
our national life. No more solemn duty was 
ever laid upon a government than to take 
effective advantage of this tremendous good 
will. 








Literary Affairs in France 


(Special Correspondence of THe D1at.) 

Alois Ladislas de Damaiowice Strzembosz, 
or, as his name was shortened by his intimates, 
Ladislas Strzembosz, has just died. He was 
librarian of the Bibliothéque Polonaise, in- 
stalled in a quaint old building on the quai 
d’Orléans, the southern and sunny side of 
the Isle Saint Louis, in the very heart of 
ancient Paris. M. Strzembosz’s health had 
been failing for a long time and for many 
months he had been bed-ridden with con- 
sumption. He was known in French learned 
eircles for his thorough knowledge of bibliog- 
raphy and heraldry, but his special promi- 
nence was due perhaps to his position as head 
of this interesting Polish library, founded 
many years ago by the Polish refugees after 
their various unsuccessful efforts to restore 
their nationality. It counted among its bene- 
factors the most famous Polish patriots of the 
past century—Prince Adam Czartoryski, 
General Kniaziewicz and General Dembinski, 
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the poets Adam Mickiewicz and Bogdan 
Zaleski, the historians Levewel and Niemce- 
wicz. Niemcewicz accompanied Kosciusko to 
America when he visited us in 1797. 

The library contains sofme 80,000 volumes 
and the Adam Mickiewicz museum, formed of 
the manuscripts, portraits, and other objects 
which belonged to the poet, all the editions 
and translations of his works, and a great 
number of printed articles concerning him. 
Among other notable things in this library 
are a fine collection of engravings and auto- 
graphs, a part of the archives of the Polish 
Legation which existed in France at the be- 
ginning of Louis Philippe’s reign, and his- 
toric documents like the act of dethronement 
of the Czar Nicholas, voted and signed in 
1831 by the Senate and Chamber of Nuncios 
of Poland. The confiscation of the libraries 
in Poland explains the creation of Polish 
libraries in foreign lands, the first being that 
at Paris. The present librarian, M. Ladislas 
Mickiewicz, grandson of the poet, sends me, 
apropos of the death of M. Strzembosz, the 
following view of the Polish situation : 

Printed matter concerning Poland is, of course, 
very abundant in our library, and present events 
have added a great number of pamphlets and books 
to the mass born of our various revolutions. With 
more or less reticence and precaution, these publica- 
tions all point to the same solution of the problem. 
Many of their authors are very diplomatic in their 
treatment of the cabinets whom they try to mollify. 
Others imagine ingenious compromises or propose to 
the cabinets this or that concession, without bother- 
ing themselves as to whether they have any author- 
ity for making such proposals. But the Russian 
revolution has upset all the combinations of these 
Machiavellis in miniature; most of them were imme- 
diately converted to the advocacy of the most un- 
compromising measures, while others turned toward 
arms and have offered their services to the Russian 
revolutionary parties with the same eagerness with 
which they had been wont to court the ministers who 
have fallen. They are to be held in suspicion and 
are probably the source of much of the contradic- 
pos “news” sent out from Saint Petersburg or “neu- 
tral” news centres. 

I have never felt that the salvation of Poland 
would come from Austria, a composite empire, a 
mosaic of nationalities; still less from Prussia, a 
predatory state, born of the perjury of a religious 
order, enlarged by successive robberies from its neigh- 
bors, cemented by the shameful brigandage of Fred- 
rick II and by the partition of Poland. 

Many signs lead us to hope that Russia will no 
longer remain the passive instrument of an autocracy 
without bowels of compassion. Liberated Russia ab- 
jures despotism, bureaucratic corruption, and relig- 
ious persecution, which were the governing principles 
of Czarism. Who does not pray that this new con- 
vert to freedom may continue in the way where she 
ean find happiness for herself and at the same time 
repair her century-long wrongs to Poland? To 
substitute the reign of justice for that of in- 
justice, to recognize her obligations toward the un- 
fortunate whom she has robbed, and to break her own 
bonds at the same time, would be to offer a grand 


spectacle to the world. The Russian revolution has 
struck off at a blow all the heads of the monster; 
autocracy in falling has dragged down with it the 
orthodox church; and religious liberty has been pro- 
claimed. 

The Teutonic peril awakened the Russian con- 
seience. Some day history may succeed in showing 
how much the martyrdom of Poland, with her thou- 
sands of deported citizens, contributed to the miracu- 
lous metamorphosis we have witnessed in the last few 
weeks. 

That other great territorial theft—Alsace- 
Lorraine—is quite as much to the fore in 
European books as is that of Poland. The 
whole question is well treated from the French 
point of view in a scholarly and detailed man- 
ner by the late Professor Antonin Debidour, 
of Paris University, in his “Histoire Diplo- 
matique de 1’Europe” (Paris: Félix Alcan, 
4 vol. 32 fr.). The third volume, “La Paix 
Armée” (1878-1904), appeared last year, and 
the concluding volume, “Vers la Grande 
Guerre” (1904-1916), was published this 
year, just a week before the author’s death. 
The work deals not only with the Alsace- 
Lorraine question but with the origin of the 
war, which is presented in a clear, concise, 
and convincing manner. The preface to the 
third volume, written a year ago by the well- 
known French statesman, Senator Léon 
Bourgeois, is an excellent résumé of the whole 
subject. The closing paragraph is devoted 
to our attitude to the war and is marked 
by its kindly tone, though we had then 
reached only the stage of the President’s note 
of April 20, 1915. 

Professor Prignet, of the Montpellier 
Lycée, presents the subject in a freer narra- 
tive manner in his handsome volume, “L’Al- 
sace-Lorraine” (Paris: Delagrave, 4 fr.), 
printed on heavy paper and very finely illus- 
trated, several of the pictures being by Hansi, 
whose drawings of Alsatian life, and espe- 
cially of Alsatian children, richly deserve 
their fame. This one sentence from the text 
shows the spirit in which the book is written: 
“The fixed determination on the part of 
France to make no peace which does not 
inelude the return of Alsace-Lorraine was de- 
cided upon at the very opening of the cam- 
paign.” 

How thoroughly this idea has taken pos- 
session of all classes in France comes out in a 
peculiar fashion in a thin little book called, 
“ Alsaciens, Corrigeons notre Accent” (Paris: 
Berger-Levrault, 2 fr.), by Baron Albert de 
Dietrich, whose wife is a Hottingeur, both 
members of the household being thus of the 
most ancient and distinguished Alsatian 
stock. The social standing of the author is 
in itself significant ; significant too is the rea- 
son he gives for writing the book: “French 
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baldly spoken causes suspicion at this time.” 
Then follows a learned disquisition on pho- 
netics in their bearing on the Alsatian dia- 
lect and Alsatian French. Though some 
erities may doubt whether many Alsatians 
will observe the rather complicated rules for 
good pronunciation laid down in these pages, 
the state of mind which drew them up is full 
of meaning. 

This book also, as well as a pamphlet by the 
same author—“Alsaciens, lLorrains, nos 
Fréres!” (Paris: Henri Diéval, 25 centimes) 
—discreetly reveals as few French books do 
the latent friction which often shows itself 
between the population of France and that of 
the Lost Provinces. This little family un- 
pleasantness comes out in these lines which I 
have received from M. de Dietrich: “The 
misunderstandings between French and Al- 
satians are disappearing and we are begin- 
ning to recognize the patriotism and bravery 
of many Alsatian soldiers who have shown 
devotion to France.” There can be no doubt 
of this bravery and this devotion. The offi- 
cial journal of Germany has published twelve 
lists of young men of Alsace-Lorraine, total- 
ing 5149 names, who have fled the country 
since the war broke out, in order to escape 
service in the German armies. Many of these 
are in the French armies and not a few have 
been killed or wounded. 

M. Albert Trombert’s “Souvenirs d’Al- 
sace” and “QOmbres Glorieuses” (Paris: 
Chaix, 3 fr. 50 each) are not controversial. 
The author abandoned his Colmar home in 
1871, and preserved his French citizenship by 
establishing himself at Paris, where he has 
become an authority on social science and a 
part of the publishing world of the French 
capital. The first of these volumes is, as its 
title indicates, a collection of personal rem- 
iniscences of Alsace, and the second presents 
historic Alsatian scenes during the war of 
1870. They not only give one an insight 
into the more intimate side of Alsatian life, 
but explain why so many Frenchmen are at- 
tached to the country and why they now de- 
mand its return with such unanimity. 

If one has time to read but a single book on 
the present Alsace-Lorraine problem, I would 
recommend that by the brothers Henri and 
André Lichtenberger, “La Question d’Alsace- 
Lorraine” (Paris: Chapelot, 1 fr.), which 
has gone through some half a dozen editions. 
Professor Henri Lichtenberger, of the Sor- 
bonne, was the exchange professor at Har- 
vard during the first year of the war and is 
not forgotten in American university circles. 
His two sons were to have been freshmen at 
Cambridge while their father lectured there; 


but instead, they went to the western trenches, 
and M. Lichtenberger, in sending me his book, 
ean say: “We work, struggle and stand firm, 
though not without some melancholy at see- 
ing the day of peace further off than ever. 
But the morale remains good, and faith in the 
final victory as strong as ever.” 

French war poetry is also deeply impreg- 
nated with this Alsatian spirit. Take, for 
instance, the volume “Rimes Vengeresses” 
(Paris: Hachette, 3 fr.). The title suffices 
to show the nature of the poems between the 
covers, and Germany and the Kaiser are 
treated with a severity unequaled in any 
other book I have seen. Of the author, M. 
Stéphen Liégard, “the Lorraine poet,” his 
friend M. Arthur Meyer once said to me: 
“In his youth, Liégard was seven times lau- 
reate of the Toulouse Floral Games, which, 
it will be remembered, initiated the celebrity 
of Victor Hugo. One of his volumes, ‘La 
Céte d’Azur,’ has given its very poetic and 
appropriate name to the whole superb coast- 
line stretching from Marseilles to Genoa. 
Just now his poems are very popular at all 
our patriotic reunions and at the concerts for 
the wounded in our hospitals. He is the last 
surviving deputy of the part of Lorraine an- 
nexed to Germany, and was one of those who, 
seer-like, foresaw the war of 1870. The 
warmth and nobility of soul which pervaded 
his speeches of that period are reflected in 
his poems to-day.” 

In sending me his volume, so full of fire 
and aggressiveness, the poet adds these lines 
concerning the future of Alsace-Lorraine: 

That these Lost Provinces should and would be 
re-incorporated into France, I have not ceased to pre- 
dict and to demand during the forty-four years which 
have separated 1870 from 1914, and now more than 
ever I am convinced of the necessity of the meas- 
ure. To-day, after so much blood has been poured 
out by the Mother Country and the Allies, the non- 
realization of this hope seems to me impossible. And 
when this occurs, I trust, with the help of God, to 
take my seat again as deputy for Thionville. 

“Le Laurier Sanglant” (Paris: Calmann- 
Lévy, 3 fr. 50), is also made up of poems 
relating to the last two French wars. The 
language is less extreme than that of M. Lié- 
gard, and the verses devoted to the present 
conflict are largely reflections of military 
hospital life, reproducing that life with all its 
pathos and with a remarkable exactitude 
which is explained by the fact that the author, 
M. Jacques Normand, has been acting as 
librarian in one of the hospitals at Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz. 

THEODORE STANTON. 

May 19, 1917. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Frencu Proper NAMEs. 
(To the Editor of THe Drs.) 

In reading Mr. Cory’s interesting article on 
“The Senility of the Short-Story” in your issue 
of May 3, I note a mistake often made by for- 
eigners in the use of French proper names. Mr. 
Cory writes: “Its chief ‘masters, men like Poe 
and de Maupassant, ete.” The particle is de 
trop, but the error is everywhere; the “Century 
Dictionary” speaks of de Musset. I beg the use 
of your columns to call to the attention of Amer- 
iean writers the following rules from Vian—“La 
Particule Nobiliaire” : 

The particle de is never placed alone before the 
name; one does not sign de Montmorency, de Biron, 
de Noailles, but Charles de Montmorency, duc de 
Biron, Paul de Noailles. In signing a note to a 
friend or a document, de is not used: Grammont, 
Richelieu, Montemart. When the title of nobility 
or the title of Monsieur or Monseigneur is not used, 
there is no de: I met le comte de Ségur, not I met 
de Ségur ; mon cher Grignan, and not de Grignan, says 
Mme. de Sévigné. There are two exceptions: the de 
is used, even without given name, qualification or 
title: (1) before names of one syllable or of two 
— ending in a mute e: de Thou wrote cor- 

—I have seen de Séze;— (2) before names 
which b begin with a vowel or a silent h: 1’Armorial de 
a@’Hosier; a moi d’Auwvergne; le fils de d’Orléans. 
—(Littré, Dict. Fran. under nobiliaire.) 

Bens. M. Woopsripce. 

University of Texas, May 19, 1917. 





Tue Sxort-Srory. 
(To the Editor of Tue D1.) 

In her verbose discourse on “The American 
Short-Story,” Mary M. Colum mothers some as- 
tonishing philosophy. The most ridiculous of her 
platitudinous utterances are the weird uplift sug- 
— she offers “a few magazine editors.” “By 

short-stories over three thousand words 

Sane by refusing to pay more than a hundred 

dollars for any short-story, they could create a new 

— and raise both the prestige of the short- 
and of their magazines,” she asserts. 

us, we have only to standardize and cheapen 

the short-story to improve its literary quality. As 

soon as it becomes a less profitable form, more 

taking work will be devoted to it. To per- 

ect it, we must make it a staple article, 8915 ems 

or less in length, worth so much a stick. Would 

it not be equally logical to contend that by limit- 

ing the shee of convenes to 28 bey 38 fechen, the 

quality of American paintings would be im- 

proved? 

It is true that wordiness is one of our glaring 
defects. But can it be cured and artistic stand- 
ards raised by making the column measure a 
metre of literary values? And just what is the 
tremendous psychological effect $100 checks would 
have upon writers? In one breath Mrs. Colum 
condemns commercial standardization and in the 
next proposes more Ligeia’ standardization. She 
mentions Poe’s “ and a “Without 
Benefit of Clergy A According to reasoning, 
neither of these should have been published, for 


the first exceeds her proposed space limit by more 
than 2000, and the other by more than 7000, 
words. 

It is contended that by arbitrarily limiting the 
length of the short-story, verbosity would be over- 
come, and that by lowering its market value, 
certain writers would cease prostituting their abil- 
ities. Condensation would greatly improve most 
stories, but it does not follow that none should 
exceed 3000 words. Who are the writers who 
have been prostituted by the so-called high prices 
paid for short-stories? Since when has the short- 
story been considered a highly profitable form of 
literature? Isn’t the rambling, anemic serial 
chiefly at fault? It is the high-priced product 
that has made many writers turn from the short- 
story entirely. Men who once wrote creditably are 
now ding out continued instalments of mushy 
flapdoodle—not short stories. It would seem, also, 
that Mrs. Colum fails to differentiate between the 
prices paid for short-stories and those offered for 
names. It is reasonable to suppose that the status 
of the short-story would be raised if its value were 
enhanced. If a premium were placed upon form 
and thought instead of upon words and sweetness, 
standards would climb. Incentive is needed; not 
discouragement. If the real short-story were made 
more profitable than the serial, or the scenario, it 
would be produced. 

Elsewhere we are told that “Most of all the 
short-story suffers from that blight which affects 
all creative art in America—the want of intellec- 
tual freedom—a want that saps the energy and 
withers up all but the most valiant and violent of 
creative spirits.” If this be true, would it help 
matters to inflict still further limitations upon 
the writer? 

SearLte HENDEE. 

Chicago, Ill., May 9, 1917. 


Miss Monroe RESPONDS. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 


Having been rustieating in North Carolina, I 
have just read, in your issue of May 3rd, Mr. Con- 


rad Aiken’s review of “The New Poetry,” which 
was edited by Mrs. Henderson and myself. It may 
not be de rigueur for an author to take any official 
notice of his crities, but perhaps a mere editor of 
an anthology may say a word without transgress- 
~ literary proprieties. 

am not surprised that Mr. Aiken does not like 
the anthology; in fact, I long since ceased to 
hope that any undertaking of the editors of “Poe- 
try” would satisfy his fastidious taste. From the 
beginning of the magazine they have been, to their 
deep regret, unable to follow his lead, or to be 
aroused to editorial enthusiasm over his various 
books of verse; and his fierce and facile pen has 
spitted them for many a roast in various journals, 
even before THe Diat granted him the reer yd 
of its columns. Always they have confessed his 
skill, and marvelled at the agility of his weather- 
cock mind—as now, when he rebukes them for 
fie? too little space to Messrs. Fletcher and 

t both hardened imagists, after all his bitter 
diatribes against imagism. But this friendly tilt- 
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ing has been all according to the rules of the game, 
and all, I trust, for the greater glory of the art. 
So Mr. Aiken will gladly permit me, no doubt, to 
take up a few of the points he makes so sharply 
against the new anthology. 

“Oh, that mine enemy had written a book!” 
eried a wise man long ago. He would have been 
wiser still if he had wished on his enemy an an- 
thology, as I now wish one on Mr. Aiken. He will 
find that poets and their publishers, especially 
these across the water, have their own ideas, 
favorable or unfavorable, about anthologies and 
their representation in them, and that the editor’s 
preferences cannot always be carried out. In 
this case certain of the finest poems “Poetry” ever 
printed were withheld from the anthology by their 
authors; for example, Mr. T. 8. Eliot, who was 
about to bring out a book, very reasonably denied 
us its chief feature, “Prufrock,” which Mr. Aiken 
blames us for omitting. The space accorded to 
Mr. Masefield, Mr. Robinson, and a number of 
other poets is less than it should be because of 
these pay proper inhibitions from poets and 
publishers who were mostly very generous, and to 
whom we can only be grateful for the loan of any 
of their copyrighted property. As for Mr. Robin- 
son’s “ onson Entertains a Man from 
Stratford,” we agree with Mr. Aiken about its ex- 
traordinary quality, as “Poetry” has stated more 
than once, and we should have been overjoyed to 
include it, the author consenting, if its length, 425 
lines, nearly three times that of any poem in the 
collection, were not prohibitive. 

Those objections of Mr. Aiken which may not 
be met by such statements of editorial difficulties 
reduce themselves simply to differences of defini- 
tion and taste. I don’t know how he would define 
the phrase, “the new poetry”: in this article he 
seems to delimit it by greater radicalism of feeling 
and form than he has hitherto stood for, since he 
would exelude certain of our poets whom he calls 
“distinctly traditional” or “pleasantly convention- 
al,” while it would be difficult to count the various 
traditions and conventions—Masefieldian, Gibson- 
ian, ete.—which he has followed in the course of 
his brief career. Our definition would include re- 
cent poems, beautiful in their simplicity, sincerity, 
and lyric intensity, whether their form and motive 
be of the latest pattern or not; while it would ex- 
elude the elaborate and deliberately thought-out 
artificiality of Mr. Abercrombie, and other forms 
of modern rhetoric. Which is the more just defini- 
tion each reader of “The New Poetry” will doubt- 
less decide for himself. 

I despair of pointing out the triviality of some 
of Mr. Aiken’s strictures, and the injustice or in- 
correctness of others, while I must leave your 
readers to pronounce on the tone and temper of 
his article. He thinks Mr. Lindsay’s “General 
Booth” an “ephemeral jingle”: I disagree. He 
prefers Mr. Fletcher’s green and white symphon- 
ies: we have ventured to quote the blue one. He 
praises Brooke’s “Clouds” and “Dust” and “Li- 
bido”: we think the dead poet’s war sonnets and 
“Retrospect” would stifl represent him as well or 
better, even if our permit from his estate had not 


confined us chiefly to the poems first printed in 
“Poetry.” He draws up a formidable indictment 
against my humble self, pronounces me a “senti- 
mental idealist—anthropocentric, deist, panpsy- 
chist, or what not, but never, by any chance, a de- 
tached or fearless observer—” because three or 
four of his favorites, which he seems to think I 
found too daring in tone, are not in the anthology. 
The fact is, one of these poems, Mr. Masters’s 
“Arabel,” first saw the light in “Poetry,” and I 
ean’t see that any of them outdares certain poems 
included in the new collection. 

As for the more general accusation that the 
anthology favors America, and especially the Mid- 
dle West, and slights England, I can only say that 
its editors would rather be accused of that excess 
than of the long prevalent sycophantic colonialism 
in taste which has usually been too evident in 
books of this kind, and which Mr. Aiken himself 
is guilty of when he braces his own opinion of 
Mr. Abercrombie with that of two English poets. 
The proportions of English and American verse in 
the anthology represent, except for certain inhibi- 
tions above noted, the editors’ opinion of relative 
values; but even if they did not, the book, being 
chiefly for American readers, might well lay a 
certain stress upon our own poets, and thus try to 
combat the ingrained American sentimental preju- 
dice in favor of foreign art. And between East 
and West in our own country, also, the East has 
always had a similar advantage. 

I will say nothing of the bitter arraignment of 
“Poetry’s” policy and of the shortcomings of its 
editors which Mr. Aiken drags into his review. It 
is sufficient to refer your readers to our files, 
which categorically disprove many of his state- 
ments and amply defend us against others. He 
ear cael = lm agg Margy sn iy awe ee 
out a plausible case. But I fear he is “intoxica 
with the exuberance of his own verbosity”—mere 
assertion is not evidence. 

Harriet Monroe. 

Chicago, Ill., May 19, 1917. 





Aw Otp Dramatic Device. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

In his article on “Some Experiments in Amer- 
ican Drama,” in your issue of May 17, Mr. Homer 
E. Woodbridge states that Mr. Dreiser makes “use 
of a device which, so far as I know, is new even 
in closet drama, and which is a source of fatal 
weakness. From speech to speech, Mr. Dreiser 
shifts his scene; with one speech we are in a com- 
fortable drawing room; with the next on the street 
outside listening to the talk of passers-by, etc.” 

I venture to comment that Mr. Woodbridge does 
not know very far. The author, whoever he was, 
of “La Celestina,” probably the greatest closet 
drama of all literature, made use of that device; 
and its weakness was not fatal enough to prevent 
“La Celestina” from still being, although over four 
centuries old, one of the few most alive of the 
supreme works of art Europe has produced. 


Louis How. 
New York, May 21, 1917. 
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International Confusions 





OBSTACLES TO Pace. By S. 8. McClure. 

(Houghton Mifflin; $2.) 

NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By 

Ramsay Muir. (Houghton Mifflin; $1.25.) 

Hesitations. By W. M. Fullerton. (Double- 

day, Page & Co.; $1.) 

THE War or Democracy. Edited by Viscount 

Bryce. (Doubleday, Page & Co.; $2.) 

Of the making of war books there is as- 
suredly no end; and no one can envy the his- 
torian of the twenty-first century who shall 
attempt the philosophical analysis of the 
present struggle. It is probable, indeed, that 
only by codperative effort will it be possible 
to achieve an adequate analysis of this three 
years’ experience. The points of view it 
seems possible to adopt are as manifold as 
they are irreconcilable. The official dispatches 
in no sense complete one another. Eyewit- 
nesses are clearly trusting less to the objective 
vision than to that “inward eye” which is the 
basis of mystic interpretation. We barely 
understand what has happened. In an age 
when the means of communication are better 
than at any time in history, objective truth 
has become almost grotesquely unattainable. 
All we can do is to hold firmly by the large. 
vague outlines of events; the details must go. 
Now and then some great feat of heroism will 
east a light across the whole, some tragic fail- 
ure, as at the Dardanelles, reveal the purpose 
of gigantic effort. But, on the whole, we have 
to wait patiently and soberly for an under- 
standing that, to most of us at any rate, may 
never come. 

Any book, therefore, that has a genuine 
contribution to offer is particularly welcome. 
Mr. McClure has many faults. He is an in- 
eurable gossip. He writes with astonishing 
carelessness. He continually obtrudes his own 
personality into events where it has no place. 
But, again and again, he has some useful 
document to transcribe, some valuable fact to 
record; and for these alone his book would 
be worth reading. As an attempt at analyzing 
the real aims of the belligerents the book is a 
failure. Mr. McClure mistakes his anecdotes 
for history. He has the incurable habit of 
repetition. Much of his book lacks the per- 
spective into which it should have been thrown 
by the reading, for instance, of Herr Nau- 
mann’s “Mittel-Europa”; for at this stage of 
the conflict it is very clear that the essential 
erime of Germany is her willingness to sac- 
rifice the safeguards of democracy for 
economic gain in the Near East. I imagine 
that in the future Mr. MecClure’s book will 
be more useful as an illustration for some 





other writer’s thesis than for any fundamental 
contribution of its own. 

Professor Muir is an accomplished book- 
maker, and this latest of his war books is a 
useful illustration of his method. A success- 
ful teacher of history, he is accustomed to 
make facile generalizations of the kind that 
are large enough to be grasped immediately 
by the average intelligence. He writes well; 
and he is able to support his argument by an 
abundance of apt illustrations. What he has 
endeavored to do—what, indeed, he has very 
effectively done—is to interpret the meaning 
of nationalism and to prove the futility of 
any cosmopolitan ideal which is not firmly 
grounded upon such a basis. If the thesis was 
worth maintaining, Professor Muir has cer- 
tainly reénforced it ; though it may be doubted 
whether it is worth while reénforcing the ob- 
vious in some two hundred pages.. Professor 
Muir, of course, would reply that the ar- 
gument is unsound, since the rulers of modern 
Germany do not accept his conclusions. But 
since it is, to say the least, unlikely that the 
ruling caste of Germany will read his book, 
it still remains a work of supererogation. 

Moreover, it may be urged that the very 
facility of his generalizations and the easy 
charm of his style will act as a dangerous 
soporific to thought. His picture of law, for 
example, as the “organized will and con- 
science of the community” has a certain just- 
ification from the limits of space he has set 
himself; but it neglects the fact that a very 
important school of thought denies that law 
as administered is so communally representa- 
tive. His law, so defined, is what the Romans 
meant by their jus naturae; but no Common 
Law, and certainly no Civil Law, represents 
any a priori principles of abstract justice. 
Equally useless is Mr. Muir’s conception of 
liberty. Lord Acton took forty years to col- 
lect material for its history, and, in the end, 
he was mastered by the very vastness of his 
subject; but Mr. Muir has no difficulty in 
disposing of it as an operating principle of 
western civilization, in a couple of pages. 
He does not in the least seem to realize that 
the problem of liberty is the most fundamental 
question which confronts the modern state; 
and it is worse than useless to rehash the con- 
elusions of John Stuart Mill without an 
attempt to analyze the degree of their applic- 
ability to our modern time. These are not 
the only cases where Professor Muir obscures 
truth by his eagerness for broad conclusions. 
His theory of nationality, his interpretation 
of medieval cosmopolitanism are both of them 
brilliant pieces of journalism, but they are 
brilliant journalism only because they rep- 
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resent an unnatural simplification of complex 
facts. They take no account of exceptions, or 
else they regard them as easy jests. Professor 
Muir has written a book that is useful for the 
purposes of dinner-table conversation. But it 
is not profound enough in its acquaintance 
with the real issues at stake to be more than 
a skilful piece of political persiflage. 

Mr. W. M. Fullerton was very anxious for 
America to go to war, and he saw only signs of 
pathetic weakness in Mr. Wilson’s painful 
hesitations. This book is the evidence of his 
impatience, and undoubtedly he has the merit 
of having pointed out the path America has 
finally chosen. But there is still something to 
be said for Mr. Wilson, even when Mr. Ful- 
lerton’s accusations have filtered down into 
their small precipitate of actual fact. The 
fault of his book is that he continually mis- 
takes his private feelings for the public opin- 
ion of America. It is very clear that the war 
took, not merely Mr. Wilson, but also the 
American people by surprise, and that both 
had to grow into the full realization of its 
issues. Mr. Fullerton seems unable to under- 
stand how wide was the abyss which separated 
the traditions of the hemispheres in foreign 
politics. He does not take account of the im- 
mense difficulties, racial, emotional, political, 
that Mr. Wilson had to confront. The Pres- 
ident’s policy was twofold. He had to gather 
the nation into an effective striking unit, and 
he had to give it a cause for which to strike. 
He could not take the declared statements of 
any of the belligerents as adequate; he had 
to wait on their action. It was action alone 
which could prove to the American people the 
real nature of German ambitions. From the 
moment that Germany displayed her real 
hand, Mr. Wilson made a masterly use of the 
material at his disposal. His hesitations, now, 
have been coerced by Germany into the vig- 
orous protest of a validated moral purpose. 
In such an analysis, Mr. Fullerton’s book is 
simply a long misinterpretation of the facts 
at issue. 

Lord Bryce has rendered a useful service 
by the publication of these important state- 
ments. Some, as the account of Miss Cavell’s 
death and M. Barrés’s prose-poem, are simply 
the emotional penumbra of the larger issues. 
Others, as Mr. Fisher’s discussion of the value 
of small states, are historical analyses of 
permanent importance. The real value of the 
collection appears, however, when it is judged 
as a totality. It has, indeed, many of the 
obvious defects a partisan statement must 
possess. But when the last criticism has been 
made, it is a valuable statement of the atti- 
tude to problems of foreign polities which 





alone can ensure those safeguards for the 
democratic adventure to which Mr. Wilson 
so finely pledged the resources of the United 
States. The temper of the book is admirable 
in its moderation and its calm common sense. 
It is greatly to be hoped that this collection is 
only the first of a series which will winnow 
from the immense mass of pamphlets some, 
at any rate, of those which have more than a 
momentary importance. 
Haroup J. LaskI. 








A Monument to the Victorians 


THe CAMBRIDGE History OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Vols. XIII and XIV. The Nineteenth 
Century. II and III. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
$2.75 each.) 

The completion of the “Cambridge History 
of English Literature” is an event which may 
justly give rise to some fruitful discussion 
concerning the method and the aim of literary 
history. And it may do so not because that 
science or art—whichever one pleases—has 
been illustrated in this massive and important 
work, but because it has been frankly and 
definitely abandoned. Both the arrangement 
of the history as a whole and the structure of 
the individual chapters follow the method of 
a primitive chronicle. The facts are grouped 
in the rudest way. The individual contribu- 
tors show a conscious timidity in respect of 
anything that may rise above a description of 
the obvious and the notorious. 

Of the likelihood of such a reproach the 
general editors are not wholly unaware. In 
a significant postscript to the fourteenth vol- 
ume, they warn the student against tracing 
in the literature of a given period “a reflec- 
tion or refraction of the experiences of con- 
temporary national history,” and against 
“treating the course of a nation’s literary his- 
tory as an organic part of its political and 
social experiences.” With these warnings one 
may readily agree. But the editors seem not 
to have suspected the fact that political and 
social experience manifests itself historically 
as group-experience, and that the precious- 
ness and enduring meaningfulness of litera- 
ture is due to the fact that it springs from the 
experience of individual souls and again ad- 
dresses itself to individuals. Hence a poem, 
a story, or a play shows, as nothing else can, 
how the pang and joy of life was felt and 
envisaged by the author. If, furthermore, it 
gained a wide or an intense acceptance among 
the author’s contemporaries, it may help .to 
fix and to commemorate the spiritual temper 
of an entire age. The history of literature, 
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in other words, is, in a far deeper and more 
intimate sense than political or social history, 
a record of the experience and of the experi- 
encing spirit of mankind. And it is such a 
record not only in its subject-matter but also, 
if rightly and skilfully interpreted, in the 
peculiar forms of beauty in which the “mak- 
ers” of a given age embodied their special 
sense of “man, of nature and of human life.” 

From the acceptance of such a theory the 
editors of the “Cambridge History” would 
guard themselves by insisting that “genius 
defies conditions of time and space.” It does, 
without doubt, in its occurrence, in the meas- 
ure and the radiance of its powers. But its 
vision of things and its expression of that 
vision are not independent of historic cir- 
eumstance. Such an assertion would be ab- 
surd. Sophocles and Euripides, Virgil and 
Horace, Marlowe and Shakespeare, Schiller 
and Goethe are each supremely individual. 
But each pair is profoundly alike and pro- 
foundly different from every other pair by 
virtue of qualities that are historic and the 
proper objects of historical inquiry. And of 
such inquiry there is hardly a trace in the 
“Cambridge History.” Nor, one fears, will 
better literary history be written in England 
or America until scholars pay less attention 
to the externalities of politics and more to 
those deeper sources of human liberty which 
are revealed in the history of speculative 
thought, of morals, and of culture. 

One must clearly, then, accept the “Cam- 
bridge History” as a series of essays following 
the course of English literature in chro- 
nological order. Even as such, the chapters 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth volumes fill 
one with a mild astonishment. Except in 
Professor Robertson’s account of Carlyle and 
Professor Grierson’s of Tennyson, there is no 
aptness of phrase because there is no close- 
ness of thinking; commentary and narrative 
creep along at the level of a mediocre text- 
. book to sink occasionally to sheer parochial- 
ism and ineptitude. Thus one is told concern- 
ing Rossetti’s magnificent “Jenny,” a poem 
whose importance in the development of 
modern literature might impress the dull- 
est, that “no one can take exception to the 
poet’s moral attitude,” but that “the situa- 
tion of the speaker is one with which moral 
reflection is seldom associated.” In the dis- 
eussion of “The Mill on the Floss,” it is re- 
marked in regard to the forever delightful 
Dodson sisters, that “the inquiry into the 
motives of ordinary doings by ordinary peo- 
ple is, at times, trying.” The great literature 
of a great people cannot be adequately 
recorded by persons capable of the priggish- 


ness of the first citation or the spiritual snob- 
bishness of the second. But, indeed, a grim 
and militant provincialism is the presiding 
spirit of the volumes. Only so can one ex- 
plain the fact that Newman is mentioned only 
in seattered references and nowhere treated 
as the great master of prose that he was, that 
Meredith’s “Modern Love” is slurred over as 
unimportant, and that the treatment of Pat- 
more’s later verse (“The Toys,” “Magna est 
Veritas,” ete.), of Henley, and of Pater is 
brief and grudging. Nor need one have an 
inordinate admiration for Oscar Wilde to be 
very sure that a history of literature which 
finds ample space for the verse of Roden Noel 
and Thomas Ashe, liberal space for the plays 
of Robertson and Gilbert, and dismisses the 
Irishman’s work in prose and verse and com- 
edy in nine lines of print, is not written in a 
disinterested or philosophical spirit. 

Yet it is not difficult to treat the Victorian 
era, to which (through the questionable omis- 
sion of living writers) these volumes confine 
themselves, in such a spirit. The significant 
facts are scattered over the whole period: 
Tennyson was very anxious not to be identi- 
fied with the protagonist of “Maud”; Thack- 
eray, as Lewis Melville tells us, called “Mme. 
Bovary,” “a bad book . . . a heartless, 
cold-blooded study”; Mr. Saintsbury com- 
plains uneasily of the “literariness” of the 
secondary poets whom he criticizes ; “Modern 
Love” and “Jenny” founded no school and 
transmitted neither their vision nor their 
method; Browning, superb poet that he was, 
wearies one at last by his robust and un- 
discriminating joyfulness of assurance ; Swin- 
burne, the last giant of the period, shocked 
the Philistines by recounting sins in which no 
sensible person believes and ended by trying 
to drown his emptiness of matter in an ever 
wilder onrush of verbal music. Gladstone, 
finally, admired Tennyson for making so 
poetical the description of a game-pie. It 
never occurred to Tennyson that he must 
either lift the game-pie itself into poetry— 
make the object itself poetie—or leave it 
alone. This humble but not trivial instance 
may sum up and serve to interpret all the 
others. The Victorians distrusted experience 
and were timid in the presence of reality. 
Except in the narrow sphere of the specific- 
ally religious emotions, they depended upon 
tradition, upon history, and upon literature 
for their subject-matter. So, it may be urged. 
did Shakespeare and Goethe. But the Vic- 
torians did not pour into their borrowed 
stories that wealth of passion and pain, of ex- 
perience and the wisdom wrought by personal 
experience which vibrates in “Hamlet” and in 
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“Faust.” Their idealisms were not ignoble 
but they were not sufficiently hard won. 
Tennyson and Browning, Ruskin and New- 
man, Macaulay and Thackeray, each in his 
own way, loved something else—the mellow 
beauty of order, an emotion of boundless hope, 
a plexus of ethical reactions, a metaphysical 
assumption, a political principle, a sense of 
contrast and irony—a little better than he 
loved truth. Each brought to the contempla- 
tion of the inner and the outer life a system 
of anterior prejudices, habits, inhibitions, 
that rendered impossible the free translation 
of experience into art. Hence the “literari- 
ness” of the whole period, hence its exquisite 
and radiant achievements in the technique of 
literature—the verse of “The Lotos Eaters” 
and “A Forsaken Garden,” the prose of the 
“ Apologia,” and of “Henry Esmond.” But 
henee, too, the absence in the whole period 
properly called Victorian of the lyric ery, 
the immediate utterance of the impassioned 
soul—the accent of Catullus and Goethe and 
Shelley. Nor did any effort after a freer, 
braver, and more veracious art find following 
or applause. To this day it is not understood 
that the hope for the future of English 
poetry lies not in the romantic historical epic 
(Noyes’s “Drake”), nor in the pseudo-classic 
masque (Bridges’s “Demeter”), but in that 
neglected tradition of modern English verse 
which arose with “Modern Love” and “Jen- 
ny,” was continued in Blunt’s “Love Sonnets 
of Proteus,” Henley’s “In Hospital” and 
“London Types,” Housman’s “A Shropshire 
Lad,” and culminates for the present in the 
poetic work of Arthur Symons. 

But no one should, and the present re- 
viewer assuredly could not, leave the briefest 
remarks on the Victorian era without a word 
on its keenest critic and most illuminated 
spirit—without a word on Matthew Arnold. 
In the incisive but always lovely wisdom of 
his best prose, he spoke out clearly concerning 
the provincial timidities, the gross self-decep- 
tions of the England of his day, the intellect- 
ual dishonesty he could not understand, the 
mean compromises he would not share. Again 
and again in his poetry, but especially in 
“The Buried Life,” he mourns over the in- 
ability of his period to be its truly human 
self and to express that self. After the elab- 
orate harmonies of Tennyson, after the im- 
perious exaltation of Browning, with what a 
nameless and natural charm his quietest 
verses fall on the ear: 

Come to me in my dreams, and then 

By day I shall be well again. 
And they do so because, in words that are old 
but never trite, they came from the heart. 


How fortifying, in such a world as this, after 
the questionable theologies and otherwordly 
aspirations of his great contemporaries, that 
summons to the spirit of manhood that can 
never lose its validity : 

Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 

Let the victors when they come, 

When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall! 
That is the most tonic note of the whole Vic- 
torian age. And it was uttered by one who 
was fundamentally a stranger in it, by one 
who has not yet come fully into his own. 


Lupwie LEwIsoHN. 








Poetry without Magic 


THE Roap To CasTALy. By Alice Brown. (Mac- 
millan Co.; $1.50.) 

ASPHALT AND OTHER PoEMs. By Orrick Johns. 
(Alfred A. Knopf; $1.25.) 
TWELVE Poems. By J. C. Squire. 
The Morland Press; $1.25.) 


A LoneLy FuiuTe. By Odell Shepard. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.; $1.25.) 


oe or EartH. By Clement Wood. (Gomme; 

Wis POEMS. 

Co.; 75 cts.) 

A HicHuanp Reciment. By E. A. Mackin- 

tosh. (John Lane Co.; $1.25.) 

THESE TIMEs. By Louis Untermeyer. 

Holt & Co.; $1.25.) 

It is a singular and perplexing thing, with 
so much verse being written nowadays, and so 
much of it on a high level, that we so seldom 
find poetry with magic. Is it possible that 
we are sometimes blind to it where it really 
exists,—that it becomes apparent only to the 
after-comer, who sees it in a more detached 
way? This might be true, certainly, of the 
more realistic of contemporary poets, or, to 
be more precise, of those who boldly use the 
everyday speech of the times, who to a cer- 
tain extent write journalese, or even employ 
slang; for often what is the slang speech of 
to-day is the poetic speech of to-morrow. But 
to use this medium demands of the poet a 
very keen sense of values: he must be a good 
guesser, and pin his faith to the words and 
phrases most likely to survive, failing which 
he himself must perish. Equally unsafe is it 
to cling solely to the sort of speech which 
has come to be regarded as “poetic”: to- 
morrow it is frigid. For the average poet— 
which the average poet is—it is far safer to 
stick to the middle ground, using both, but 
sparingly. If luck is with him he may here 
and there leave a jewel for anthologies, by 
achieving an unforeseen beauty in the ex- 
pression of one of the great permanencies in 
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human experience ; or, as more often happens, 
by pitching his tent in some shabby suburb 
of poetry which a great genius may later ex- 
ploit. For the genius, of course, we can make 
no rules. He will do as he has to, and will 
compel a change in values to suit his own 
changes in method. Some will profit by this, 
and some will die. 

In accordance with this theory the present 
rather miscellaneous group of books may 
without much violence be divided into two 
parts. It would not be rash to assume that 
the great poet is not among them. The level, 
as usual, is perplexingly high; there is often 
a technical skill of which great poets need 
not have been ashamed. In one group we 
have the traditionalists, who manifest a ten- 
derness for a speech deliberately poetic; in 
the other, the modernists (the terms will have 
to be vague), who use the language of prose. 
The former group will comprise Miss Alice 
Brown, Mr. Shepard, Mr. Mackintosh, and 
the author of “War Poems by ‘X’ ”; the lat- 
ter, Messrs. Squire, Wood, Johns, and Unter- 
meyer. It will be seen that those who prefer 
a “poetic” speech prefer also the conven- 
tionally “poetic” tone and mood, and that 
the others are essentially realists. For the 
tough-minded, bread-loving modern, it is as 


difficult to be just to the former as to the 


latter. Miss Brown, with much to say in 
affectionate diminutives and literary archa- 
isms of Pan, Dian, elves, and other Spenserian 
and Miltonie properties, and Mr. Shepard, 
who sings a little more lyrically and easily 
of the same world, but with the deities them- 
selves absent (recently, one feels), seem some- 
how remote from us: they live in archaic 
worlds of their own, worlds emotionally tenu- 
ous, hard to remember. Mr. Mackintosh and 
“X,” who write of the war—one as the sol- 
dier whose glance is backward to remembered 
beauty, who sings about it with a ballad-like 
tunefulness, simple and a trifle iterative, the 
other as the spectator whom the sound of bat- 
tle rouses to an unsatisfied militancy, which 
he expresses deftly, but with the rather col- 
orless deftness of Occasional Verse—these, 
too, leave us unsatisfied. For all their cun- 
ning there is something unripe and vague 
about them. They leave us with a feeling 
that they have not wholly understood them- 
selves. All four of these poets are pretti- 
fiers, and it is hard to give them sufficient 
eredit for doing well what they set out to 
do,—particularly Mr. Mackintosh, who now 
and then expresses a simple and deeply felt 
emotion with effective clearness, and Mr. 
Shepard. 
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With the other four poets one feels at 
once more at home. They talk our own lan- 
guage, and about things we ourselves know 
and do; they live, it is plain, in our world. 
For this very reason we are a little too prone 
to forgive them their shortcomings as artists. 
Shorteomings they clearly have. If the tradi- 
tionalists hound beauty to death, these realists 
do likewise by truth: Beauty gets but a glance 
sidelong. Mr. Wood, for example, makes it 
clear that he lives in a world intensely real, 
a world familiar to us; but he seems utterly 
unable to focus sharply upon it. He has the 
air of one for whom it would be painful to 
cut from the moving surface of experience the 
significant moment or mood or impression. It 
is his failing, as artist, that he cannot synthe- 
size. Mr. Untermeyer suffers from the same 
difficulty, but not so much ; now and again he 
crystallizes his ideas; and he does not to the 
same extent subside into mere prose. He 
shows an instinct for rhythmic invention, for 
melody, but not a subtle one. He is a little 
prone to shout, and is often obtuse to the 
point of quaintness in his sense of word values. 
Both he and Mr. Wood make the mistake of 
dragging their ethics about with them. Both 
have their moments of vividness and beauty, 
but uncertainly, and in conjunction with 
much that is muddily perceived, scarcely felt, 
and vaguely phrased. 

It remains for Mr. Squire and Mr. Johns 
to intimate (rather than demonstrate) how we 
may at the same time use the speech of daily 
life, analyze those emotions or states of mind 
which are common to all, and yet achieve 
beauty. The six movements of Mr. Squire’s 
“On a Friend Recently Dead,” which take 
up half of his very slender book, are singu- 
larly powerful; the thought is dogged, com- 
pact, living; and if occasionally there are 
lapses into the stilted and artificial, the tone 
as a whole is remarkably true. This is a real 
grief—we have ourselves experienced just 
such heavy linked chains of feeling. Mr. 
Squire discloses a state of mind profoundly 
familiar to us. The ruggedness of the verse, 
its tortuous involutions are here a help rather 
than a hindrance; in the rest of Mr. Squire’s 
book they stand alone, or with ideas some- 
what trivial, and are almost unreadable. Mr. 
Johns, on the other hand, is essentially lyri- 
eal. One could wish that he had omitted the 
dialect poems at the beginning of his book, 
but in reading many of the lyrics which com- 
pose the rest one experiences little but 
delight. Not only has Mr. Johns a very seduc- 
tive gift of melody, but at times he has what 
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is rare among contemporary American poets, 
charm,—which is only one degree removed 
from magic. Partly this is rhythmic, partly 
a quaint blending of decorum and whim, 
partly a rather subtle instinct for approach- 
ing a mood tangentially. Mr. Johns does not 
set out to exhaust an idea; he contents him- 
self with the gleaming hint. Beyond this he 
does not go, nor attempt to go. For his suc- 
cess in this we can forgive him his failures 
and the oceasional echo of Robinson. 
Taken all in all, this group of volumes il- 
lustrates exceptionally well a singular feature 
of contemporary poetry: its lack of magic. 
It lacks this quality quite as much when it is 
traditionally “poetic” as when it deals realis- 
tically with everyday experience. If there 
are gleams of magic in the work of Mr. Squire 
and Mr. Johns, they are momentary and un- 
controlled, as with most contemporary poets ; 
one feels that they are accidental, at least 
in part. And it is impossible, of course, to 
tell a poet how to achieve this quality, even 
if we knew. We can offer rather obvious 
advice to most poets, on the’ purely technical 
side. We may suggest that most traditional- 
ists would profit by a loosening of the rigid 
rhythm-patterns and idea-patterns to which 
they cling, by inventing their own stanzas, 
by using more freely the language of the 
streets; we may hint to the realists that they 
would do well to avoid more frequently the 
rhythms of prose, to allow themselves (if 
they can) a freer use of melody, which would 
in turn involve a more careful condensation 
of their material. But for the matter of 
magic, one can give little beyond a vague 
restatement of its mechanism. According to 
Pavlov’s law, one may re-create in the mind a 
more or less elaborate sensory pattern by 
giving a sharp stimulus to one carefully se- 
lected and highly familiar point in that pat- 
tern; the pattern is completed by a motor 
reaction. The poet, then, must single out one 
aspect of an image which, from a sensory 
viewpoint, is so highly characteristic that it 
will stimulate the mind to re-creation of the 
image entire. It is something more than 
choosing the exact word—it is choosing the 
exact idea. The phrase should be secondary. 
It is largely because our poets are so often 
intent on phrases rather than on ideas, and 
because they present their images in a cumula- 
tive group rather than singly, that they min- 
imize for themselves the chances for this 


happy accident. 
ConraD AIKEN. 


Demolishing the Britannica 


MISINFORMING A Nation. By Willard Hunt- 

ington Wright. (B. W. Huebsch; $1.25 net.) 

Though it is more interesting, and certainly 
more inspiring, to see a big building going up 
than coming down, the spectacle of demolition 
ean usually hold us—for a while. We watch 
the activities of the workmen with pickaxes 
atop the walls: the bricks fall, the dust flies, 
the racket runs on; but after a little while 
one is likely to tire of the monotonous thump- 
ing and to say to himself: “Well, I’ve had 
enough of this; I think I’ll move on.’’ 

The “Encyclopedia Britannica” is an ex- 
tensive, big-bulking edifice, if not complete 
and not perfectly proportioned ; and Willard 
Huntington Wright stands on top of it, pick 
in hand, reducing it to débris. It is altogether 
too Britannic, he says. He calls it bourgeois, 
evangelical, chauvinistic, distorted, insular. 
It inflates English interests and deflates non- 
English interests. It is unfair to Ireland 
and unjust to the Roman Catholic Church. 
In poetry, fiction, drama, painting, music, 
science, invention, esthetics, philosophy, and 
religion, England is boomed and France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, and America suffer 
neglect. Especially America. The earlier 
“Britannica” made the United States, intel- 
lectually, a mere colony of England, and its 
latest, widely vaunted Eleventh Edition is 
keeping our land in that undesirable and 
ignoble attitude. And, whack! goes the pick- 
axe, and another brick falls. ' 

A few specimen bricks herewith: Turge- 
nev, it is pointed out, gets less space than 
Kipling ; Baudelaire less than Austin Dobson. 
Benjamin West is made an Englishman; Wil- 
liam M. Chase is allowed but sixteen lines. 
Tschaikowsky receives less than two columns 
—little more than half the space given to 
Arthur Sullivan; Edward MacDowell is 
fobbed off with thirty lines. H. T. Byron is 
given over half a column, but David Belasco 
gets nothing. Nothing!—one is desolated. 
Among philosophers, Sir William Hamilton 
has a page and a half; William James—and 
here Mr. Wright feels keenly the “contempt 
which England has for this country”—only 
twenty-eight lines. Thus the bricks fall, and 
thus the dust of indignation is made to fill our 
nostrils. 

And the omissions! Belasco is but one. Two 
hundred are listed—moderns all. Even that 
would seem to confer some measure of celeb- 
rity. There appear, in fact, to be three de- 
grees of fame, or of famelessness: first, to be 
mentioned in the “Britannica”; second, not 
to be mentioned, but to have the omission 
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noted ; third, not to be mentioned, yet to have 
the omission passed over. Sometimes life 
seems very dreary. 

Well, now, where in this “great English 
Encyclopedia, with its twenty-nine volumes, 
its 30,000 pages, its 500,000 references, and 
its 44,000,000 words,” are Rachmaninov and 
Cui? Nowhere. Where are Luther Burbank 
and Jacques Loeb and Wilbur Wright? Ab- 
sent. Where are John Dewey and G. Stanley 
Hall? Missing. Where are Tchekhoff and 
Grazia Deledda and Theodore Dreiser and 
Percy MacKaye? To seek. Where are Zorn 
and Robert Henri and Cézanne? Cézanne! 
Here the pick becomes a battering-ram and a 
vast section of the unworthy old hulk falls 
with a crash. 

As many people know, Mr. Wright is a 
modern,—right up to the minute,—and a 
slashing, flashing modern at that. He is ar- 
dent; he is indignant; he means mighty well 
by current life and by his own country. Yet 
an encyclopedia, like any other great human 
undertaking, can scarcely be accomplished on 
a basis purely abstract. It must be condi- 
tioned by human training and by human pref- 
erences. British scholars dig in the British 
Museum ; the first interest of the Briton lies 
in British businesses and bosoms. The edi- 
tors of the “Britannica,” comparing their lat- 
est edition with preceding ones, have a right 
to feel that, after all, they have limbered up 
considerably,—have done a good deal for 
continental Europe and for the United States. 
Mr. Wright might entertain himself by going 
through “Larousse” or “Brockhaus.” The 
editors may not have given all that their 
prospectuses and advertisements claim; yet 
how many big edifices carry out, in all de- 
tails, the plans and specifications of the archi- 
tects, particularly in case of a comprehensive 
remodelling? And surely such a structure 
has the right, even the duty, to guard itself 
against the intrusion of probable ephemera. 
What skyscraper is complete without wire 
screens ? 

Mr. Wright’s book, as a pamphlet against 
a long-established literary institution, gets to 
be rather wearying and irritating. One is 
irked by his disproportionate preoccupation 
with the arts. The remorseless and unstay- 
able thoroughness with which he works his 
system gets on one’s nerves. He clangs; he 
clanks. So good a book ought not to produce 
such an effect. I suggest that it be read in a 
different spirit from that in which it is writ- 
ten, and that it be made to serve a different 
purpose. Let it be thoroughly indexed 
and annotated, and used as a little “Encyclo- 
pedia Moderna” (if such Latin will pass), 


concerned altogether with current movements 
and latter-day personalities. Then all the 
New Ones will get a hearing; then justice 
will be done the philosophy of Bergson 
and the oil-engines of Diesel; the music 
of Charpentier and Wolf-Ferrari and the 
photography of Gertrude Kiasebier; the 
poems of Bliss Carman and of Heiden- 
stam (recent winner of a Nobel prize) ; the 
fiction of Edith Wharton and of Romain Rol- 
land—(think of him—of them—left out!) ; 
and the painting of Bellows and Mary Cas- 
satt and, again, Cézanne, “who has admittedly 
had more influence than any man of modern 
times.” Cézanne omitted! What “narrow- 
mindedness”! What “ignorance”! What 
anything!—when there is plenty of room 
found for Luke Fildes and J. W. Water- 
house. 

Treated and used in the way I have indi- 
eated, Mr. Wright’s book, which is full of 
knowledge, research, and vim, would be a 
real course in Modernity. It would almost 
completely clarify and illuminate Our Own 
Day. We should come to learn about Eek- 
houd and Ricanda Huch and Clara Viebig 
and S. J. Meltzer and Joseph O’Dwyer and 
Tetans and Stuart Merrill and ever so many 
others who are waiting for Americans to 
know them better. How much finer to build 
than to wreck, to boost than to bang. 

Henry B. Futter. 








Organized Charity 


Crimes or CHarity. By Konrad Bercovici. 

(Alfred A. Knopf; $1.50.) 

The case against the charity organization 
societies was perhaps most forcibly stated 
long ago by the late John Boyle O'Reilly 
when he wrote of 

Organized charity, scrimped and iced 

In the name of a cautious statistical Christ. 
More recently, various members of the Fabian 
Society, notably Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
have drawn up carefully prepared indict- 
ments against the methods of organized char- 
ity as represented by the work of the 
London Charity Organization Society; and 
the economist, Mr. John A. Hobson, has also 
analyzed and rejected the principles of this 
organization. The attack upon the London 
Society has, however, been a criticism of its 
social philosophy rather than of its work for 
the poor, and it is of interest to us in America 
that the English critics of “Charity Organiza- 
tion” have in general agreed that the societies 
on this side of the Atlantic are free from the 
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objectionable characteristics of organized 
charity in England. 

The publication, therefore, of an attack 
upon organized charity in America might be 
expected to interest those who are concerned 
with the care of the poor in this country. 
Unfortunately the author of “Crimes of Char- 
ity” makes no attempt to present a reasoned 
statement of the case against organized char- 
ity, and the book will be a disappointment to 
those who are looking for facts or arguments 
rather than journalistic impressions. Al- 
though the book is advertised as an “attack 
on organized charity,” it is almost impossible 
to believe that the author understands the 
meaning of the term. It is, of course, now 
used to describe the work of a definite type of 
private charitable agency, such as we find 
in most American cities under the name of 
“The Associated Charities” or the “United 
Charities” or, in Eastern cities, “The Charity 
Organization Society.” 

Many of the charities condemned by the 
author of “Crimes of Charity” would cer- 
tainly not be considered forms of “organized 
charity” by those who are supposed to know 
what these words stand for. For example, 
an old people’s “Home” is described in which 
the inmates are beaten and an orphan’s home 
in which the children are “treated like little 
would-be criminals” ; but “organized charity” 
does not support such institutions. The or- 
phan-house described by Marguerite Audoux 
in “Marie-Claire” is referred to as illustrat- 
ing the miseries for which organized charity 
is responsible, and an account is given of the 
Baron de Rothschild Kitchen in Paris, al- 
though neither of these institutiens has the 
remotest connection with organized charity 
in the United States. ; 

But the book is chiefly devoted to the work 
of a large relief agency, apparently a Jewish 
relief society in New York, and the author 
finds his opportunity to observe the methods 
of the society by becoming what he calls a 
“charity spy.” Officially employed as a de- 
teetive on the trail of the society’s “investi- 
gators,” he obtains information about the 
pensioners of the organization by falsely de- 
seribing himself, when he makes a visit, as a 
Sewing-machine agent, a representative of the 
Gerry Society, an agent from Ellis Island, 
and an officer of the Board of Health. Is it 
necessary to say that such dishonesty is not 
really the method of organized charity in 
America? 

The plan of the book is the narration of 
imaginary interviews between applicants for 
relief and cruelly offensive interviewers, de- 
tectives, spies, and other representatives of an 


organization that can only be described as a 
caricature of the methods used by any repu- 
table charity organization in America at the 
present time. The picture of the office-inter- 
viewer in this book, a young man said to be 
“about twenty,” “with the pipe between his 
teeth, reading an application and putting his 
insolent questions, laughing in the applicant’s 
face, calling tham [sic] liars, lazy immoral 
women, dirty, and all the rest of it,” is typical 
of the charitable society described in this 
book. Applicants for assistance are described 
by this representative of organized charity as 
“all the same, vicious scoundrels—derelicts, 
beggars, rascals. This whole damned 
pack is the degenerate fringe of our century,” 
he lamented. “We should do away with them 
and not help them to live.” 

That the representatives and the methods 
of this imaginary society are those of “or- 
ganized charity” would hardly be believed by 
its most uncompromising opponents. If it 
was the author’s purpose to “attack organ- 
ized charity,” his method has been the build- 
ing up of a grotesque straw figure that must 
fall of its own weight. Take, for example, 
this extract from the book: 

The children of the poor . . are the greatest 
sufferers of them all. They are continually cross 
examined by the investigators. Never are they 
trusted, and the word, “liar,” is always on the 
lips of their torturers. . The “Why don’t you go 
to work?” is repeated every second. eir ages are 
always disputed. An applicant’s child is always over 
fourteen (working age) in the eyes of the neighbours, 
janitor, groceryman. butcher, investigator, and all 
the rest of the torturers. . . A woman’s 

has been discontinued because her children loo too 
well—* they were the picture of health,” and as the 
investigator could not understand it the pension was 
discontinued. . . I know of a boy to whom his 
mother had given vinegar to drink because his cheeks 
were too red to please the investigator. 

To one who knows the solicitude of the real 
“charity visitor” for the children under her 
care, the careful medical examinations pro- 
vided, the country outings arranged, the use 
of open air schools and convalescent homes, 
the searching of records to secure evidence 
that will mean the return to school of a child 
illegally employed, the raising of scholarships 
to keep in school the child who is legally old 
enough but not physically fit for work, the 
stories in this book are not fact but fiction 
that has not even a remote resemblance to 
fact. 

The language of the author is extremely 
violent throughout. “This stupid ass in 
charge of the poor,” “This spiritual hog,” 
are typical of expressions found throughout 
the book. His conduct is almost equally vio- 
lent. Thus, after a disturbing visit, he de- 
seribes his conduct as follows: “I ran out. 
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: I wanted to drink. I stayed at home 
and drank brandy until I fell asleep. I drank 
and swore until I slept.” And the account of 
his treatment of the office boy in the “charity 
office” is unfortunately not more revolting 
than many other passages in the book. “I 
got hold of him, boxed his ears soundly, and 
before any one had time to interfere I had 
turned up his head and spat upon him full 
in the face. It was a disgusting act but a 
sweet revenge. I did it, then called out, 
‘Feel how it tastes—you do it to every one.’ ” 
Whatever the faults of organized charity 
may be, they are certainly not set forth in this 
volume of hysterical stories. Long ago Ar- 
nold Toynbee wrote in criticizing some pro- 
posals on the subject of almsgiving: “What 
we now see to be required is not the repression 
of the instincts of benevolence but their or- 
ganization. To make benevolence scientific is 
the great problem of the present age.” No 
one knows better than the most devoted work- 
ers in the Charity Organization Societies in 
this country how far they are, even now, from 
the solution of this “great problem.” But 
their mistakes and their successes are equally 
unintelligible to the writer of this volume. 
Epira ABBoTrT. 





Pepys at the Theatre 


PEPYS ON THE RESTORATION Stace. By Helen 


MeAfee. (Yale University Press.) 

For the drama of the Restoration period, 
Pepys’s delectable “Diary” is a familiar 
source of information, vivid and valuable. A 
new compilation from the famous journal, by 
Helen McAfee brings together, with compact- 
ness and in a form singularly practical, all of 
Pepys’s notations on the contemporary drama. 
The edition of the “Diary” used is that of 
Wheatley (1893-9), and thus the work is 
based upon the most recent and most inelu- 
sive version of the original. The introduction 
of some fifty pages expounds the value of the 
“Diary” in relation to the history of the Eng- 
lish theatre. In contrast to Evelyn, whom 
moral scruples prevented from frequent at- 
tendance at the public playhouses and who 
did not hesitate to condemn the moral loose- 
ness of the stage, Pepys “could enjoy without 
let or hindrance everything about it, from 
Betterton’s Hamlet to the orange-girls. . 
His curiosity was unbounded here as else- 
where. He liked to read plays on his trips 
to and from Deptford on Admiralty business 
as well as to see them at the theater. Hence 
everything and everybody on the stage ap- 
pealed to him; if there was a single 


novel or exceptional fact about the play, the 
players, the scenery, the music, the dancing, 
the audience, or the theater itself, we feel cer- 
tain that he has noted it.” 

It is therefore as a sympathetic and keen 
observer that the diarist appeals to us. As 
literary criticism, unfortunately, his judg- 
ments are not impressive; but as cicerone, 
with what engaging intimacy, with what vi- 
vacity does he not discourse! Pepys takes us 
to all the London playhouses of that first dec- 
ade of Charles II’s reign. We occupy places 
in pit, gallery, or—though rarely—box, in the 
theatres just reopened. Once we are “troubled 
to be seen by four of our office clerks, which 
sat in the half-crown box” while we are in the 
middle gallery at one and sixpence. Once 
we enter late upon the plea that we are look- 
ing for friends, and so see part of the play for 
nothing; but conscience troubles us. The 
fashionable company in the audience interests 
us as keenly as the play. 

My wife and I to the theater, and there saw “The 
Jovial Crew,” where the King, Duke and Duchess 
and Madame Palmer were, and my wife, to her 
great content, had a full sight of them all the 
while. The play full of mirth. . . The whole play 
pleases me well; and most of all, the sight of many 
fine ladies. 

It has become the fashion for these ladies 
to wear vizards, which add to the fascination 
of unidentified beauty, and furnish excuse for 
gallantries. The wits and rakes of the aris- 
tocracy are there. In the intervals of the play 
the orange-girls sell their wares at sixpence, 
jest with the gentlemen, and convey messages 
between them and the ladies of the stage. If 
royalty is present royalty’s latest mistress is 
near at hand. Sometimes a diverting passage 
at arms occurs between two of these frail fair 
ones. The,court scandal of the day is whis- 
pered in our ear. 

And what of the play? The piece for the 
afternoon may be one of Sir William D’Aven- 
ant’s, written or adapted for the Duke’s 
Theater, of which he is manager; or, if we 
are at the King’s playhouse, it may be Dry- 
den’s, perhaps “The Maiden Queen,” which 
Pepys saw seven times within a year. The 


pre-Restoration drama is by no means obsolete. 


Twelve of Shakespeare’s plays are mentioned 
in the “Diary,” eight of which were prob- 
ably unaltered. The romances of Beaumont 
and Fletcher are especially popular. Pepys 
saw no less than twenty-six presented. For 
the comedies of Ben Jonson he exhibits more 
enthusiasm than for the Shakespearean pro- 
ductions, although he professes immense ad- 
miration for “Macbeth” and “Hamlet.” The 
spectacular appeals to him; he applauds the 
costuming in a certain play—“the garments 
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like Romans very well” ; “there was the finest 
seene of the Emperor and his people about 
him, standing in their fixed and different pos- 
tures in their Roman habits, above all that 


ever I yet saw at any of the theaters.” An- 
other play has “a good scene of a town on 
fire.” “To the theater where a 
woman acted Parthenia, and came afterwards 
on the stage in man’s clothes, and had the 
best legs that ever I saw.” 

In January, 1660-1, Pepys for the first 
time saw women on the stage, and thereafter 
the noted actresses of the day, with several 
of whom he was on terms of intimacy, figure 
prominently in the “Diary.” Chief among 
them, of course, is Nell Gynn—pretty, witty 
Nell. 

So great a performance of a comical part was 
never, I believe, in the world before as Nell do this 
[Florimell, in “The Maiden Queen”], both as a mad 
girle, then most and best of all when she comes in 
like a young gallant; and hath the motions and car- 
riage of a spark the most that ever I saw any man 
have. 

The greatest of the actors was Thomas Bet- 
terton. “And so to the Duke’s House, and 
there saw ‘Hamlet’ done, giving us fresh rea- 
son never to think enough of Betterton.” 
“Mightily pleased with it [‘Hamlet’]; but, 
above all, with Betterton, the best part, I be- 
lieve, that ever man acted.” 

The plan of the book brings into groups all 
the notations bearing upon specific plays or 
details connected with their presentation. 
Thus, for example, we have all of Pepys’s 
comments on “Hamlet” grouped chronolog- 
ically ; the references to Betterton and to Nell 
Gynn are similarly arranged; successive 
chapters include the references in the “Diary” 
to Plays, Actors, Actresses, Playwrights, 
Audiences, Theatres, and Stage Productions. 


W. E. Srwonps. 








The Slavophile Dream 


PAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN AUTHOR. By 
Fyodor Dostoevsky. (John W. Luce & Co.; 
$1.25.) 


PENULTIMATE WorpDs. By Leon Shestov. 

W. Luce & Co.; $1.25.) 

“The Journal of an Author” began to ap- 
pear in 1876, that is, after Dostoevsky’s re- 
turn from abroad, and it therefore coincides 
with what his biographers call “the highest 
period of his life.” He was then happily 
married, a man of secure position, of ever- 
growing renown, the author of a marvellous 
series of novels. His financial circumstances 
—ever an essential factor in his career— 
underwent a marked improvement; he was 
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able at last to throw off the shackles of liter- 
ary bondage to publishers and write without 
doing it under the lash of necessity and time. 
Then, too, he wrote his famous novel, “The 
Brothers Karamazov,” that extraordinary 
epic of human vileness, aberration, and psy- 
chopathy. With this he became a person of 
tremendous literary influence. 

In the sixties of the nineteenth century, 
Russia began to acquire free speech, free 
thought, and a free press. The social fer- 
ment was prodigious and everyone consid- 
ered it his mission to aid matters as much as 
possible either by word or deed. The press 
became the hub of the wheel of progress and 
in this movement Dostoevsky was most prom- 
inent. He, with two others, edited the jour- 
nal “Vremya,” in which an attempt was made 
to break away from the excessive imitation 
of Europe and create an independent Russian 
outlook. In 1873 Dostoevsky became the ed- 
itor of Grazhdonin, and lastly, in 1876, he 
began the “Journal of an Author.” Scat- 
tered through its pages are many and varied 
ideas: a bright and optimistic study of Rus- 
sian youth; a suggestion for a reformatory 
for young criminals; a plea for the feminine 
movement ; discussions of legal processes ; and 
many other articles, all excellent, though they 
lacked system and were united by no definite 
programme. The Journal enjoyed great pop- 
ularity and Dostoevsky was hailed as a 
prophet. 

Throughout his life, in all his novels, he 
had been a “narodnik,” or cultivator of the 
people, and this tendency and his personal 
popularity reached their apogee with his 
speech at the Pushkin festival. This speech, 
which the present book contains, indicates 
Dostoevsky’s views of the people. He looked 
upon them as a great, silent mass wherein 
lurked all truth. He looked upon them as 
the sole repository of the wisdom of the heart 
and as the basis of the future not only of 
Russia but of all Europe. He scorned the 
Intelligentsia, so subservient to Western 
ideals, and bade them humble themselves and 
“listen to the Grey Smocks.” He dreamed 
that strange Slavophile dream of the Russian 
soul playing a universal réle—and in the 
light of recent events that nation bids fair 
to realize the dream. The speech begins with 
a masterly analysis of Pushkin’s “The Gip- 
sies” and “Eugéne Onyegin,” whose heroes, 
Aleko and Onyegin respectively, are the type 
of the unhappy Russian wanderer, uprooted 
from among the people. These sufferers seek 
their universal ideals among Western coun- 
tries and in every fantastic spot except that 
place where they are being preserved—among 
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the people. Dostoevsky divides Pushkin’s 
work into three periods: those of the virile 
imitator, the poet of his native land, and, 
lastly, the universal poet. In praising the 
poet’s universal sympathy, the critic contends 
that this is the preéminent characteristic of 
the Russian people, that “to be a true Rus- 
sian does indeed mean to aspire finally to 
reconcile the contradictions of Europe, to 
show the end of European yearning in our 
Russian soul, omni-human and all-uniting.” 
He also emphasizes the fact that “all that is 
truly beautiful in our literature has come 
of the masses, from Pushkin’s creation of the 
humble, simple-minded type, onwards.” 

Into this little volume has been put also 
“The Dream of a Queer Fellow”—another 
queer fellow like Raskolnikov, Rogozhin, and 
Ivan Karamazov—and this time his name is 
Fyodor Dostoevsky. He tells us how he had 
determined to kill himself but fell asleep 
and dreamed a dream which gave him the in- 
spiration to fight against despair and the fear 
that nothing matters. He had a vision of 
Truth, like Nietzsche among the mountains 
and valleys of the Engadine, like Tolstoy, 
like Deseartes and Schelling. He discovered 
that each of us is morally responsible and 
that the essence of life lies in humility and 
love. In short, the little story or essay of 
sombre intensity is a key to Dostoevsky’s 
works. 

In his book, Shestov attacks many philos- 
ophers and authors, devoting articles of vary- 
ing length to Hegel, Schopenhauer and others 
—a destructive criticism, for he gives us no 
discoverable positive philosophy of his own in 
the place of those destroyed. In no country 
has dogmatism such power as in Russia, and 
Shestov seems almost unnerved by the fear 
that he too may be made an authority and a 
rule, and he protests mightily against the 
idolatrous love of thinkers, against exalting 
a philosopher to a god. The two longest 
articles are given to Chekhov and Dostoevsky, 
and Shestov ridicules the work done by the 
latter in the press and “The Journal of an 
Author.” It is doubtless true from the 
purely academic standpoint that Dostoevsky 
was poorly equipped for propaganda work. 
Many of his prophecies and chauvinistie ut- 
terances lay him open to an attack such as 
this. For example, Shestov mocked at the 
prophecy that Russia would be in Constanti- 
nople soon and accused Dostoevsky of being 
spoiled by the ease that came to him at this 
time, and of being unwilling to struggle. The 
article is hardly just, for it does not take into 
account all Dostoevsky’s social work and no- 
where makes mention of his championship of 


the “grey smocks,” of his pronouncement of 
the truth that man and his works, if divorced 
from the popular element, are like uprooted 
grass-blades, bound to wither and die. Any- 
way, as Voltaire says: “It is the privilege of 
genius to make great mistakes with impun- 
ity,” and all admit that Dostoevsky belongs 
among the greatest of the great. 
NELLIE PooRMAN. 








NOTES ON NEW FICTION 


In “Life” there onee appeared a cartoon which 
pietured a bespectacled author laboring over his 
typewriter from which a stream of manuscript ran 
into a press. From the press a heap of novels 
tumbled forth at the feet of a young lady who 
was avidly reading one of them. As we remember 
it, the cartoon was entitled “The Endless Stream.” 
It was incomplete in one respect, for there should 
have been also a yawning cavern labelled, “Obli- 
vion,” into which the lady finally cast every book. 
For this endless stream of novels one can hardly 
blame the novelist. He must make his hay while 
the sun shines. The general public has become 
“movie-minded.” C new thing—has be- 
come the order (or the disorder) of the day. There 
is no denying that movie attendance has developed 
in a great mass of people the craving for skeleton- 
ized, melodramatic plots with no characterizations, 
no delicate nuances of style, or poetic moments— 
plots which are all forgotten as soon as seen or 
read. And so the demand for more books and 
ever more, and also therefore—but why reiterate 
the law of supply and demand? The novelist has 
his formulas: “the woman” and “the man” and 
“the other woman,” and still more popular recently 
in the biographical style, “the woman” and sev- 
eral men or “the man” and several women. Add 
a little padding of conversation and description 
and there you are—a novel! 

“The Diplomat” (Longmans, Green; $1.50), is 
written in the leisurely Trollope manner and han- 
dles Trollope’s subject, English country gentry. 
We are told the story of the lives of three Wades, 
Thomas, the diplomat, Gilmore, and Charlotte. In 
the beginning all are more or less at the mercy of 
chance; they allow themselves to drift until cir- 
cumstances become adverse enough to rouse their 
strength of character. Thomas wades through 
various entanglements produced by his susceptibil- 
ity to feminine charms, but he arrives at length 
on the heights of a gentle philosophy. Gilmore 
marries an actress and kills her former husband, 
and Charlotte marries a Lord, who is also mys- 
teriously killed. All of this sounds melodramatic 
enough, but it isn’t in Mr. Guy Fleming’s simple 
telling of the tale. 

Ian Hay eives us in “Pip” (Houghton Mifflin; 
$1.50) all that any reader can demand. He passes 
through the first three ages of man in this book. 
As a boy he plays naughty pranks; as a youth 
he refuses to wear out his brain by too much study, 
but becomes a first-rate cricketer; as a young man 
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he promptly accepts responsibility when it comes 
to him, very properly bloodies the nose of his rival 
in love, and wins the lady. After that, of course, 
the reader’s interest in him ends, for it is incon- 
ceivable that any one should be interesting after 
marriage. 

In her search for happiness, Hope Fielding has 
endless adventures with men. In her desire to 
know and understand life, she is thoroughly uncon- 
ventional, so that some of her adventures, set forth 
in “The Magpie’s Nest,” touch on the sordid, 
though she emerges unsoiled. She flirts with a 
married man, his chauffeur, a bank clerk, a spec- 
ulator, and numerous others, and to some her al- 
lure brings misfortune. Isabel Paterson’s heroine 
reminds one of Owen Johnston’s “Salamander,” 
a facet which will doubtless recommend the book to 
many. (Lane; $1.40.) 

In decided contrast to Hope’s hoydenish, un- 
sheltered career is that of Rosalind Copley, for 
she is a member of one of the ultra-conservative 
families of Boston. Robert Cutler’s “Louisburg 
Square” (Macmillan; $1.50) belongs to the type 
of book in which the heroine hesitates between two 
men, the reasons for her hesitation being various 
misunderstandings and pity for the rejected. The 
author makes some attempt at characterization, but 
the result is not very convincing. The whole with 
its irritating self-immolation is somewhat too sug- 
gestive of an “Elsie” book to be pleasant, and it 
is truly Bostonese in that it never moves its scene 
from that Eastern village. To ve sure, that in it- 
self is enough to render the book worth while. 

The second volume, “Backwater” (Knopf 
$1.35), of Dorothy M. Richardson’s trilogy 
its heroine, Miriam, through the ordeal of employ- 
ment as resident governess in a school frequented 
by the daughters of the North London middle class. 
It is a chronicle of the commonplace. Banbury 
Park has its counterparts throughout England, and 
Miss Richardson probes, through her one example, 
the nature of the ,imstitutionalism to which hun- 
dreds of such co ities are subject, studying 
with notable insight"the inbred pettiness against 
which Miriam finally revolts and the sentimental 
nature of English education. Those pregnant mo- 
ments when the realization is borne in upon the 
individual that there is something beyond the mere 
imparting of knowledge, the moods that of a sud- 
den throw one out of “the prover teacher’s frame 
of mind,” the rare vacation days when nothing 
seems real, neither the present nor the past—all 
these were Miriam’s. Miss Richardson promises 
to be a writer of unusual power, a little too con- 
seiously clever perhaps, but one to whom we may 
look for work of real value. 


“Vesprie Towers,” by Theodore Watts-Dunton 
(Lane; $1.35), is one of those leisurely, well- 


ripened Victorian novels that convey relaxation. 


and a gentle degree of interest to their readers. 
The kindly, beauty-loving nature of its author, his 
environment of culture, and his association with 
the Pre-Raphaelites are reflected here. The story 
is concerned with a young girl, Violet Vesprie, 
who, becoming mistress of Vesprie Towers at an 
early age and owner of absolutely nothing else in 


the world, is thrown out upon that world for a liv- 

> Her breeding and her beauty stand her in 
little stead in the struggle, and her own uncon- 
scious class snobbery prevents her from attaining 
that easy-going comradeship which might have 
saved her in the inni But her hereditary 
faith in the family luck and the devotion of the 
obseure but heroic son of the “Stratford Slasher” 
restore her to her place in the sun. 


Life in upper New York State in the days before 
the Civil War has rarely been better or more 
charmingly described than by Irving Bacheller in 
his latest novel, “The Light in the Clearing” 
(Bobbs-Merrill ; $1.50). The boy, Barton Baynes, 
was “raised” by his Aunt Deel and his Uncle Pea- 
body in the sturdy old way that produced bone 
and gristle and a hardy character capable of 
weathering all storms. He discovered early in life 
that for lesser crimes in which conscience was not 
concerned his uncle’s slipper belabored the bed, 
but that when it was a question of conscious guilt, 
the slipper had a way of approaching his own 
person. Forced to distinguish wrong on his own 
account and to follow his own conscience, he be- 
came one of the sturdy citizens destined for a 
career in the world that lay outside his farm. But 
the novel, while more intimately concerned with 
Bart Baynes’s life and romance, gives an excellent 
picture of Silas Wright. Senator and great-hearted 
leader, the man who refused the practically unani- 
mous nomination of the Baltimore Convention 
when Polk was chosen, Wright has been too little 
known; and this story, told with simplicity, kindly 
humor, and genuine understanding, will help to 
make him better known. 

One of the strongest points in the writing of 
B. M. Bower, author of “Starr of the Desert” 
(Little, Brown; $1.35), is his sense of humor, 
which never deserts him. His latest novel shows 
no falling off in his ability to make a good plot 
and plausible characters, and to create suspense. 
One must grant him one more point—timeliness— 
in the present case, for he deals with a Mexican 
plot to snatch three states from the Union, and fol- 
lows the exploits of Starr, the United States secret 
service agent in his efforts to round up the in- 
stigators thereof. 


In “Nadine Narska” the Baroness Mahrah de 
Meyer treats us to a miscellaneous mixture of pa- 
— diluted Nietzsche, worldly morals, and the 

octrine of reincarnation. The heroine absorbs 
and struggles to digest idea after idea. She is rest- 
less, passionate, pure, tragic, and never contented. 
A mysterious person from India, “beautiful as an 
archangel,” appears at opportune moments to save 
Nadine from herself. He tells her that she is a 
“believing Nihilist” looking for a she 
“had not yet found,” and he preaches patiently = 
constantly. She had a troubled life, since 
husband distressed her acutely, but the reader finds 
it difficult to be stirred by her tribulations. (Wil- 
marth Publishing Co.; $1.35.) 

Authors as a class are seldom rich. This may 
account for their occasional desire to prove in 
fiction that, given the coveted opportunity, money 
may be made quickly and easily. In “The So 
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of His Father,” Mr. Ridgwell Cullum assures us 
that it can be done with no bother at all. Gordon 
Carbhoy promised his father to make $100,000 in 
six months, if he had to rob a bank. He did not 
rob a bank; he robbed his father instead; and 
having inherited the paternal talent for high- 
handedness, he continued to have things come his 
way. It is a plausible tale, but one is pained at 
the extraordinary English employed by a New 
York millionaire. Perhaps he had been too busy 
making a fortune to acquire more than a smatter- 
ing of his native tongue. (George W. Jacobs & 
Co. ; $1.35.) 

“I’ve often wondered why we actors are as we 
are,” says the moving-picture actor in “Her Own 
Sort” (Seribner’s; $1.35). “I’ve sometimes 
thought it must be the footlights. They flare up 
between us and the audience and to look like 
human beings we’ve got to paint our faces, and 
to act like real people we’ve got to exaggerate our 
manners and grimace and gesticulate like monkeys. 
And then in time we come to exaggerate off the 
stage and pose and assume a grand manner and 
wear loud clothes. We're no worse than your 
friends I met to-day—the only difference is that 
we always have our make-ups on.” This explains, 
perhaps, why Charles Belmont Davis fails to “get 
it over” in all but one of this collection of short- 
stories: the make-up is always there; the puppets 
never become quite human. In the light of the 
author’s imagination “The Octopus” and “ ‘The 
Professor’ ” may seem real, but to the rest of us 


they are stagy and do not arrive; they merely 


“grimace and gesticulate.” Exception may be 
made to “The Joy of Dying.” It is a pathetic and 
gruesome little tragedy. 

It is interesting to compare two recent detective 
stories, one by an American writer, Carolyn Wells, 
“The Mark of Cain” (Lippincott; $1.35), and the 
other by an Englishman, Louis Tracy, “The Post- 
master’s Daughter” (Clode; $1.35). Here are two 
novels written for the sole purpose of entertain- 
ment and having practically the same theme, the 
solution of a murder mystery. But how shall we 
account for the extraordinary difference in qual- 
ity? “The Mark of Cain” is a crude thriller. It 
is carelessly written, with no skill in characteriza- 
tion or plot; its ingenuity is not above that in- 
spiring Sunday “feature story”; its humor is 
of the same quality as the “comic” sheet and where 
the author would be exciting she is only lurid. It 
is shoddy. Yet it was written to amuse the Amer- 
ican public! On the other hand, the English novel, 
written for the same purpose, possesses genuine 
literary worth in characterization and construc- 
tion. Where the one is a dreary rehash of stereo- 
typed “mystery,” the other is fresh and 
enthralling; where the one has a set of manikins 
for characters, the other has living people who 
possess individuality and charm; where the one is 
vulgarly commonplace and flagrant, the other is re- 
freshing and subtle. Why the difference? Does 
the English publie demand better stuff for its 
diversion, or does the English author respect him- 
self even when writing a pot-boiler? “The Post- 
master’s Daughter” is a first-rate story, one to be 
recommended with a clear conscience! 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS 


THe ConTEMPORARY Drama OF IRELAND. By 

Ernest A. Boyd. Little, Brown; $1.25. 

Searcely half a year has gone by since Mr. 
Boyd published his monumental book on “Ire- 
land’s Literary Renaissance”; he follows it up now 
with another work, written previously, if we are 
not mistaken, a fine, agile, and spirited contribu- 
tion to Professor Burton’s “Contemporary 
Series.” Those who are most familiar with Irish 
letters will be surprised, we imagine, at the impres- 
sive showing of the Irish theatre, as Mr. Boyd 
presents it, among the various national theatres 
of twentieth-century Europe. Certainly it can hold 
its own with those of Russia and Germany, and 
more than hold its own with that of England, 
all of which goes to prove the force and value 
of an extra-artistic vision, a communal impulse 
behind and beneath the artistic impulse itself. 
Much of Mr. Boyd’s matter is familiar enough to 
reading Americans; certain chapters, on the other 
hand, notably those on Edward Martyn, on the 
learned histrionie art of the brothers Fay, on the 
originative genius of Padraic Colum, and on the 
Ulster Literary Theatre, contain a good deal that 
is fresh and surprising; and the deftness with 
whieh Mr. Boyd puts St. John Irvine in his place, 
if this is not too strong an ression, is only 
equalled by that with which he sets before us in 
a few paragraphs a number of distingui talents 
hitherto unknown on this side of the water. For 
the rest, Mr. Boyd contends, most interestingly and 
provocatively, that Edward Martyn has extracted 
the essence of Ibsenism in a far more personal 
way than Bernard Shaw or any of the later Eng- 
lish playwrights, and he points out that Colum had 
given the measure of his originality rather before 
than after Synge and ranks with Synge as a 
founder in the tradition of folk drama. The Irish 
Theatre has indeed proved itself a remarkable phe- 
nomenon in these eighteen years, during which it 
has held the ear not of a clique but of the general 
public; and it is one of th® unique fortunes of 
Treland that it has weathered the war and promises 
to continue to be, in spite of a tendency to live on 
its tradition, a vital factor in the complete unfold- 
ing of the national consciousness. 

Snort Rations. By Madeleine Z. Doty. 

Century; $1.50. 

By means of a very feminine degree of in- 
tuition, a journalistic sense of observation, a tele- 
graphie style, and a purely American sense of 
humor, Miss Doty has achieved one of the most 
suggestive reports of conditions inside the German 
Empire that it has been our fortune to see. With 
a complete ignorance of the German tongue, she 
had the courage to push her way through to Ber- 


‘lin after her visit to the Woman’s Conference at 


the Hague in 1915, and again in 1916, when she 
found interesting developments in sentiment and 
in conditions. It is in the spiritual sense as well 
as in the material that she has called her book 
“Short Rations.” Although the daily food ration 
in Germany is pitifully seanty, she found the 
spiritual starvation even more marked. No thought 
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is now given to the sick, the aged, the children, or 
the prisoners, except in so far as these affect the 
military strength of the nation. All effort and all 
eare is expended upon the army, to which the 
German people look with pathetic expectation. The 
attitude is perhaps best shown in her description 
of “the human cireus,” the Lazaret for armless 
and legless men, which was exhibited, together 
with like marvels of German efficiency expressly 
designed for publicity, in the course of a tour for 
journalists. “The doctor’s talk ran as follows: 
‘This one has had his leg off just below the knee 
but he walks quite well,’ and he started the man 
down the room. ‘This one,’ jerking another wreck 
forward, ‘has one leg off at the knee and the 
other at the thigh, but see how well he walks,’ 
and the maimed wreck was pranced up and down 
before us. ‘Now this one,’ continued the doctor 
with pride, ‘has had both legs and an arm removed 
but you see he is quite satisfactory.’ I began to 
feel in a horrible nightmare. It seemed to me in 
another moment the doetor would be saying, ‘Now 
this man had his head shot off and we have sub- 
stituted a wooden one. We found the spine 
controlled museular action and he makes a per- 
feetly satisfactory worker.’” In addition to this 
quite general lack of the realization of human 
sensibility, Miss Doty perceived a profound igno- 
rance of the constitution of human efficiency. Ger- 
many is organized industrially with the utmost 
perfection, but human values are without recogni- 
tion. Plenty of food may be obtained—for money. 
But the condition of Germany’s poor is such that 
many cannot afford even a daily visit to the soup 
kitchen. To starve Germany means to starve 
these, in whom lies the hope of democracy, and 
to leave those responsible for the war untouched 
except by a determination for revenge. “Regen- 
eration,” she says, “always comes from within.” 
It eannot be imposed upon Germany by her 
enemies. 


Man’s Unconscious CONFLICT. 

Lay. Dodd, Mead; $1.50. 

Dr. Lay has succeeded in giving a coherent and 
systematic account, in simple terms, of the fun- 
damental principles and conceptions that are im- 
plied in the discoveries and hypotheses of Freud 
and his school. This is in itself no small achieve- 
ment, for basic as these discoveries are, they are 
overlaid, even in the work of Freud himself, with 
the exeesses, irrelevancies, and extravagances 
usual to fertilizing novelty, and in a large meas- 
ure inevitable to novelties in the particular region 
of human investigation with which Freud con- 
cerns himself. Dr. Lay seems not only to have 
read all the literature, but to have assimilated 
it. It is a pity that he still defers so much to 
the rather inconclusive and therapeutically as well 
. as theoretically useless generalization of sex; that 
he underestimates, if he at all considers, the im- 
portance of the “self-regarding instinct”; and 
that he offers hasty prescriptions to teachers. It 
is undoubtedly true that the effectiveness of all 
teachers would be increased if the futile pedagogy 
which “educators” thrust upon them could be 


By Wilfrid 


replaced by a thorough grounding in the only 
psychology which deals with the real dynamics of 
consciousness. But the field is as yet too unex- 
plored and our knowledge too indefinite for any 
prescriptive regulations of the art of teaching on 
the basis of Freudian assumptions. Although 
much that Dr. Lay sa says under the rubric of “edu- 
cational applications” is descriptive of recurrent 
situations in the school-rcom, the dangers involved 
in an educational practice based on it at present 
outweigh the advantages it might generate. The 
most needful thing is investigation, and then more 
investigation, and then investigation still. 


Earty NARRATIVES OF THE NORTHWEST. 
Edited by Louise Phelps Kellogg. Seribner; 
$3. 


The exploits of the founders of New France, 
although often recounted, form a tale which still 
holds its fascination for serious student and casual 
reader alike. Men of the type of Champlain and 
Frontenac, gifted as they were with imaginations 
which permitted them to see golden visions of the 
future greatness of France when the vast hinter- 
land of North America should be hers, were men 
of action as well as dreamers of dreams. They 
gathered around themselves and inspired those who 
led the expeditions which traversed the streams, 
woodlands, and prairies from Quebec to the 
Rockies. These leaders, who were recruited chiefly 
from among the lesser nobility and the better mid- 
dle class in France, were fired by the same patriotic 
sentiments which moved their superiors. The 
struggles, the tragic failures, and the brilliant suc- 
cesses of these heroes of the wilderness, Parkman 
has woven into an epic familiar to every reader 
of American history. Yet, in the accounts of the 
expeditions set down, as they often were, in the 
homely phrases of men more used to doing things 
than to reporting them, there is a gripping inter- 
est for the student of the French e. In the 
“Early Narratives of the Northwest” are gathered 
thirteen of these accounts dealing entirely with the 
exploration of the region of the upper Great Lakes 
and the northeastern Mississippi Valley—le pays 
den haut, or the Upper Country, as the French 
designated it. With two exceptions—Father 
Vimont’s account of Nicolet’s journey into the 
Wisconsin country (1634) and Father Lalemant’s 
account of the journey of the Jesuits, Raymbault 
and Jogues, to the Sault (1641)—the documents 
relate to the explorations of the second half of the 
seventeenth century. Of these there are Radisson’s 
account of his journey to the western country, an 
extract of La Potherie’s account of the adventures 
of Nicolas Perrot, Father Allouez’s journeys (the 
one to Lake Superior, the other to the Wisconsin 
country), the journey of the Sulpicians, Dollier 
and Galinée, from Montreal to the Sault, Father 
Marquette’s voyages, Tonty’s Memoir recording 
La Salle’s discoveries, Duluth’s account of the 
Sioux country, St. Cosme’s letter describing his 
voyage from Michilimackinae to the Arkansas 
river, and the Jesuits’ report of the imposing 
ceremony held at Sault Ste. Marie in 1671, when 
Sieur de St. Lusson acting in the name of Louis 
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XIV appeared before the assembled representa- 
tives of the Indian tribes and took formal posses- 
sion of the Mississippi and St. Lawrence valleys. 
All the documents have appeared before in print 
but the advantage of having them grouped in a 
single volume is obvious. All, with the exception 
of Radisson’s journal, were originally written in 
French and have been reprinted from the best 
available translations. 


Tue Book or THE Prony. 

Harding. Lippincott; $6. 

The ever-widening interest shown in gardening 
by serious amateurs has encouraged the publica- 
tion of books on garden specialties. In the present 
book Mrs. Harding does at least three things ex- 
tremely well: she gives a fascinating account of 
the history and legend of the peony; she makes 
her reader feel the charm and value of this flower; 
and, having inspired the amateur gardener to 
cultivate peonies, she tells him simply and clearly 
how to do it. An encyclopedia is explicit, but it 
is not inspiring. For example, Bailey says, “The 
propagation of peonies from seed is tedious.” Mrs. 
Harding, on the other hand, tells us that while the 
propagation of peonies from seed is extremely 
slow it offers untold possibilities for the devel- 
opment of new and beautiful varieties, and she 
makes it clear why this is so. She possesses the 
two most important attributes of the successful 
gardener—patience and imagination. Although 
a large bibliography on the peony is given, no 
other volume yet published appears to be so com- 
plete as this one, with its minute directions for 
growing peonies, its useful classifications of types, 
and its beautiful illustrations. The two chapters 
on tree peonies present material new to many 
gardeners, and Professor H. H. Whetzel’s dis- 
eussion of “Diseases of the Peony” represents the 
latest research. Mrs. Harding’s book is delight- 
fully written and should not be neglected by 
amateur gardeners. 


By Mrs. Edward 


Arrernoon. By Emile Verhaeren. Trans- 

lated by Charles R. Murphy. Lane; $1. 

It is a pleasure to note the rapidity with which 
Verhaeren’s works are being offered to English 
readers. A companion volume to “The Sunlit 
Hours,” recently reviewed in THe D1au, contains 
an excellent translation of the second of the tril- 
ogy of love poems, “Les Heures d’Aprés-Midi.” 
The poet again invites us to his garden, for he 
would “hide from men who are too wise.” The 
theme also is the same — the expression, beautiful 
in its simplicity, of reverential affection and grat- 
itude. 

Nothing is better than to feel 
Happy and limpid still—after what years? 
But if fate had willed above 
For us two naught but suffering and tears, 
Still, would I have wished to live and die 
Complaintless, in such unrelenting love! 
The inspiration which nature always had for Ver- 
haeren, and which made of him a pantheist, is 
everywhere in his work. 


I bring you, this eve, an offering of joy 
From having drenched my body in the gold 
And silken texture of the joyous wind 
And in the yellow splendour of the sun. 
Surely no translation will satisfy those who can 
appreciate the original. Take, for instance, this 
verse: 
Je te regarde, et tous les jours je te découvre. 
an echo, perhaps, of Racine’s Titus: 
uis cing ans entiers chaque jour je la vois 
Et crois toujours la voir pour la premiére fois. 
Mr. Murphy renders Verhaeren quite literally: 
“And when I look at you I make discoveries,” but 
the abyss that separates poetry from prose lies 
between the two. Still, frequently the translator 
eatches the true rhythm of the original: 
And, like an eager ship with wind-swept masts, our 


Joy 
Voyages upon the seas of our desire, 
while once, at least, he has improved upon the 
French. 
What matter that the years grow heavier? 
Since I know well that nothing can e’er bound 
Or trouble our exalted happiness, 
And that our souls are too profound 
For love to die for want of loveliness. 
“Pour que l'amour dépende encor de la beauté,” 
is the original of the last line. 


St. Jean ve Criveceur. By Julia Post 

Mitchell. Columbia University Press; $1.50. 
St. Jean (or Saint John) de Crévecoour was a 
native of Normandy who earned his own living, 
prior to the American Revolution, as surveyor and 
farmer, in what were to be our Middle States. 
He became a naturalized citizen of New York, 
and was appreciative in the of the 
peace, plenty, —— liberty, and political free- 
om of American life. During our Revolution he 
suffered both as a family man and as an indi- 
vidual; indeed, he was arrested by the British on 
suspicion of being a spy and was for some time 
detained in prison in New York City, whither he 
was to return, after a stormy voyage to the Old 
World (he tells us he was shipwrecked off the 
Irish Coast), as France’s first Consul at New 
York—his headquarters for the business of the 
three states to which he was accredited. As a 
member of the circle of Madame d’Houdetot 
(mistress of Rousseau and later of Saint-Lam- 
bert), he saw some of li and aris- 
toeratic society in his native land; later, he passed 
through the French Revolution as a harmless old 
man. Active in establi the first regular mail 
— service linking the United States and 
(through the ports of New York and 
Lorient, in Brittany), Consul Créveceur was not 
content merely to carry out his routine duties— 
we, (as his biographer records) “to spread 
abroad such medical and botanical information as 
was at his disposal.” But it is as the author of a 
modest series of papers that, by their lyric qual- 
ity, quaintness, and revelation of a love of nature 
at once highly modern and incontestably sincere, 

that Créveceur is honorably remembered to-day, 
after having charmed such readers as the Pan. 
tisoeratic circle of Coleridge, Campbell, and 
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Southey; and the essayists, Hazlitt and Lowell. 
The manuscript of “Letters from an American 
Farmer” was sold by Crévecwur to a London pub- 
lisher for thirty guineas, and was first published 
in 1782. In late years the Farmer’s memory has 
been warmed by the reprinting of his principal 
work by two American publishers (Duffield 1904; 
Dutton 1913) and now we have Dr. Mitchell’s 
biographical study of more than three hundred 
pages. This doctoral dissertation is the evidence 
of a good many years of untiring research, and 
is therefore much less superficial or fragmentary 
than investigations by the late Robert de Créve- 
eeur. F. B. Sanborn, Mr. Barton Blake, and 
others. Dr. Post fixes the principal facts in the 
life of a colonist who exchanged letters with many 
persons of note in America and in France: a 
worker for agricultural betterments, and, as 
noted above, New York’s first Consul of France. 
Even Miss Mitchell’s devoted energies have, how- 
ever, failed to establish certain facts about the 
Farmer-Philosopher, notably the details of the 
earlier stages of his career in America. This is 
no tragedy: for the minutie of such a life as his 
are more important to the candidate for academic 
honors than to mere readers. New readers will 
hardly be drawn to Créveceur and his “Letters” by 
this scholarly biography. Dr. Mitchell’s stagnancy 
of style in her “Life” of an author who was seldom 
wanting in a certain naive vivacity, no doubt fol- 
lows the purest German tradition, which is too 
generally, in American universities, the tradition 
of our scholarship also; but that authoritative 
theses are necessarily dull has been disproved to 
us again and again by the work of candidates 
for the French doctorate of letters. To demand 
humor or style or charm of our own doctors of 
philosophy, even when writing of a Frenchman, 
would be, however, both cruel and unusual. 


Aw Iwnrropuction To THE History oF Sci- 
ence. By Walter Libby. Houghton Mifflin; 
$1.50. 

Professor Libby’s unpretentious little volume 
conforms strictly to the requirements of a pro- 
pedeutice course. It is not a systematic history 
tracing the development of the several sciences, 
nor an essay on the psychology of investigation, 
nor a philosophy of science, but a simple intro- 
duction to all three, with the emphasis perhaps 
even more on the cultural aspects and relations 
of science than on its history. The book is an 
attempt to rouse interest in the subject, being the 
outgrowth of lectures to young men of from seven- 
teen to twenty-two years of age. The choice of 
topics and of chapter headings (for the two do 
not always coincide) was evidently determined by 
this pedagogical, in one or two cases we are al- 
most tempted to say journalistic, sense for the 
popularly interesting. Professor Libby has un- 
doubtedly done very well what he set out to do. 
Forced to exclude much that is important by the 
limitation to less than 300 pages, he has chosen 
little that is not worth while and brought into 
prominence several leading ideas, such as the de- 
velopment of science from everyday needs and 





its continuity of growth in Caucasian civilization. 
Of particular charm, precisely because of the rela- 
tively unhackneyed character of the subjects, are 
the chapters on “Codperation in Science” and 
“The Scientist—Sir Humphry Davy.” On the 
other hand, no good reason is apparent for the 
disproportionate space devoted to Benjamin 

in, whose biography is amply known in 
America and who certainly does not merit over a 
dozen pages in a history of science when Newton 
must content himself with two. 

The treatment of scientific law must be con- 
sidered rather inadequate, for even in an ele- 
mentary discussion it would have been possible 
to bring home some of the results of latter-day 
philosophy of science and to correct popular no- 
tions as to the “laws of nature.” Finally, there is 
not lacking a tang of provincialism in the con- 
cluding chapter on “Science and Democratic 
Culture.” In spite of attempts at qualification Pro- 
fessor Libby is somewhat too obviously convinced 
that American democracy is the best conceivable 
condition in the best of conceivable universes. 
Moreover, he seems not sufficiently aware of the 
romantic strain in many of the world’s great sci- 
entists. Some of them, no doubt, had the in- 
stinetive craving for power “subdued to patience, 
industry, and philanthropy.” But in science all 
is not of the colorlessness of a five o’clock tea. 
Personalities will assert themselves, and the clash 
of their individual temperaments and antagonistic 
world-views in scientific controversy is as fascinat- 
ing as any phenomenon in human society. These, 
however, are minor matters. There can be little 
question that Professor Libby has rendered a capi- 
tal service to the American public. No subject is 
so well adapted to bridge the gulf between techni- 
cal knowl and the humanities as the history of 
science. The growing necessity for studies in this 
branch of knowledge has been clamorously voiced 
by professional scientists during the last year or 
two. Their demands are paralleled by the needs 
of the laity who seek light as to the place of 
science in modern culture and who will be able 
to get their first bearings with the aid of Pro- 
fessor Libby’s primer. 


Seven Years IN ViENNA. A Record of In- 

trigue. Houghton Mifflin; $1.50. 

Court gossip from Berlin and Vienna has been 
rather plentifully supplied to the world in the last 
two years and a half. The anonymous writer of 
“Seven Years in Vienna” is deseribed as an Eng- 
lish resident of the Austrian capital, and what he 
or she has to say of the inner workings of gov- 
ernment machinery is entertaining enough, but 
unsupported by any basis of authority. Emphasis 
is laid upon the late Emperor’s dislike of the 
murdered Archduke and his wife, and it is strongly 
insinuated that the Sarajevo crime was planned, 
not in Servia or Bosnia, but in Vienna. The array 
of cireumstantial evidence in the case forms the 
most notable chapter in the book, which other- 
wise is largely devoted to sketches of character 
and summaries of recent events rendered impor- 
tant by the war. 
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NOTES FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


The famous library at Bridgewater House, Lon- 
don, the property of the Earl of Ellesmere, has 
been bought at private sale from Sotheby, Wil- 
kinson, and Hodge of that city by George D. Smith, 
of New York, for a sum said to exceed $1,000,000. 
It comprises upwards of 4400 volumes of printed 
books, bound tracts and pamphlets, eighteenth cen- 
tury plays, civil war newspapers, proclamations 
and broadsides, 200 illuminated and other manu- 
seripts, and from 8000 to 10,000 historical docu- 
ments and autograph letters. This constitutes the 
whole of the Bridgewater library with the excep- 
tion of a certain number of books of no commercial 
value, and a few issues mainly or entirely of fam- 
ily interest. 

The library came to this country on several 
steamships that braved the peril of submarines. 
It was packed in 101 cases, and was the most ex- 
tensive shipment of literary material ever trans- 
ported over seas. A large number of the books 
and manuscripts will pass into the possession of 
Henry E. Huntington, who now takes rank as the 
foremost collector of rare books in the world. 

Great historical interest is attached to the foun- 
dation of this library. It owes its origin to the 
books and manuscripts collected by Sir Thomas 
Egerton, Baron Ellesmere and Viscount Brackley, 
who was Solicitor and Attorney General, 1581-94, 
Master of the Rolls, 1594-96, and Lord Chancellor 
to Queen Elizabeth and to King James I; by his 
son, John, first Earl of Bridgewater, and by his 
grandson, John, the second Earl. Additions have 
also been made by subsequent noble owners, and 
especially by Francis Egerton, first Earl of Elles- 
mere, who died in 1857. Some of the original 
books came into the library through Frances, the 
wife of the first Earl of Bridgewater, who, as 
eo-heiress of Ferdinand, Earl of Derby, appears 
to have received two or three hundred books as a 
part of her inheritance. Lord Chancellor Egerton, 
his son, and grandson were men of scholarly at- 
tainments and lovers of literature, and may be 
reckoned amongst the earliest known book-col- 
lectors in England. Many of the books appear to 
have been acquired by gift from their authors 
and from other noteworthy persons. The library 
is especially rich in English manuscripts from the 
thirteenth century onward. Lord Chancellor 
Egerton obtained a gift of the possessions of the 

onastery of Ashridge, which included several 
manuscripts. 

Perhaps the most notable item in the library is 
“The Canterbury Tales,” or the “Ellesmere 
Chaucer.” This is an illuminated manuseript writ- 
ten in large gothic characters on 232 leaves of 
vellum. Large ornamental letters appear at the 
commencement of each “Tale” and elsewhere, to 
the total number of seventy. In addition to the 
decoration there are curious drawings, in colors 
heightened with gold, of twenty-three of the Can- 
terbury Pilgrims. On the verso of folio 159 ap- 


pears a portrait of Chaucer himself in a hooded 
cloak and mounted on a horse. At the end of the 
volume is a copy in a contemporary hand of 
Chaucer’s “Balade of Truth.” At the beginning, 
in a later hand, are written two poems which were 
erroneously attributed to Chaucer. With the 
possible exception of John Milton’s autograph 
manuscripts in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, this manuscript is unquestionably the 
greatest monument of English literature in the 
world. It appears to have been in the possession 
of the Bridgewater and Ellesmere families for two 
hundred years. Professor W. W. Skeat used the 
text of this manuscript as the basis of his edition 
of “The Canterbury Tales” in the “Complete 
Works of Chaucer,” and says in his Introduction 
that it is “the finest and best of all the MSS. now 
extant. It not only gives good lines and 
good sense, but is also (usually) grammatically 
accurate and thoroughly well spelt. . . This 
splendid MS. has also the great merit of being 
complete, requiring no supplement from any 
other source, except in the few cases where a line 
or two has been missed.” The manuscript is 
undated. It was certainly written after Chaucer’s 
death in 1400, but not more than a few years later, 
possibly 1405. 

Other manuscripts, almost equally interesting, if 
not so valuable, include John Gower’s “Confessio 
Amantis,” early fifteenth century manuscript il- 
luminated; Lydgate’s translations of “La Danse 
Macabre” and “De Regimine Principum,” four- 
teenth century; copies of Magna Carta, thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries; “Speculum Juris Canon- 
ici,” fourteenth century, illuminated; Psalter in 
Latin, fourteenth century, richly illuminated; 
“Statuta Forestarum,” Henry I1]—Edward III; 
“Treatise of Hunting,” a contemporary manv- 
seript on vellum by the Master of Game to King 
Henry IV, dedicated to Prince Henry, afterward 
King Henry V; “Biblia Vulgata,” fourteenth cen- 
tury, decorated; “Liber Sanctorum,” 1380; Missal, 
with musical notes, fourteenth centu.y; “Modus 
sive forma Regum et Reginarum Coronationis in 
Regno Angliae,” fourteenth century; several her- 
aldic manuscripts with arms emblazoned; “The 
Book of Garnsey” (Guernsey) 1580-87; John 
Penry’s “Journal,” 1592; volume of examinations 
of Reeusants, time of Henry VIII; Francis 
Thynne’s “Animadversions on Speght’s Chaucer,” 
1598; Thomas Middleton’s “Game at Chesse,” for 
which the author was imprisoned in 1624; J. Mar- 
ston’s “Mask,” presented to Alice, Countess Dow- 
ager of Derby, in the author’s autograph ; poems 
in the autograph of John Donne, and “Olympian 
Catastrophe” by Sir A. Gorges, 1612. There are 
also a richly illuminated French “Book of Hours,” 
fifteenth century, on vellum; a collection of decor- 
ated miniatures from Venetian “Duecali” of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and Johannis 
Hispani “Flos Decretorum,” fifteenth century, il- 
luminated on vellum. 

Of considerable dramatic and general interest is 
the collection of plays in manuscript formed by 
John Larpent, who in 1778 beeame Inspector of 
Plays under the Lord Chamberlain. The colliec- 
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tion comprises upwards of 2000 separate plays, 
the original drafts sent to the Lord Chamberlain 
for inspection before the license to play “should 
be granted.” About 120 authors are represented, 
including David Garrick, the Sheridans, James 
Lacy, the Kembles, Thomas Dibdin, H. Siddons, 
George Colman and his son, and John Dryden. 
In most cases a letter, signed by the author or 
authors, accompanies each play, stating where 
and when it is to be produced. There are legal and 
general papers of Sir Thomas Egerton, documents 
of the first three Earls of Bridgewater, papers of 
the family of the Earls of Derby, manuscripts 
referring to to phical matters, and a series of 
letters and documents of the third Earl of Bridge- 
water, 1646-1701, who was Colonial Secretary, re- 
lating to America and the West Indies. 

Besides the first four folio editions of Shake- 
speare’s plays and his quartos, which include the 
very scarce “Titus Andronicus,” 1600, of which 
only one other copy is known, there are a large 
number of plays which influenced Shakespeare or 
became the foundation of his own plays. Among 
these are “Taming of the Shrew,” 1596; “Jacke 
Drum’s Entertainment,” 1601; “Knacke to Knowe 
an honest man,” 1596; “Raigne of King Edward 
III,” 1599; “Warres of Cyrus,” 1594; “Comedie 
upon the Historie of Jacob and Esau,” 1568; “Sir 
Giles Goosecappe,” 1606; “Wisdom of Doetor 
Dodypol,” 1600; ‘Tragical History of Selimus,” 
1594; “ Enterlude called New Custome,” 1573; 
“Sir John Oldcastle,” 1600; “Menaecmi of Plau- 
tus,” 1595; and “Comedy of George a Greene,” 


1599. All these plays are bound in separate vol- 
umes, and generally speaking their condition is 
much better than was the case with the Devonshire 
Quartos. -A valuable and interesting adjunct to 
the Shakespearean collection is the extra-illustrated 
edition of Steevens’s “Dramatic Works of Shake- 


speare,” extended to 44 large folio volumes. 

British dramatists and poets generally are well 
represented and include among others the follow- 
ing, for the most part in original editions of their 
works: William Alexander, B. Barnes, Lord Barry, 
Beaumont and Fletcher (12 works), R. Blome, L. 
Carlell, T. Campion, I. Cartwright, George Chap- 
man, H. Chettle, Thomas Churchyard, J. Locke, 8. 
Daniel, Sir William Davenant, J. Davies of Here- 
ford, Sir J. Davies, J. Day, Thomas Dekker (21 
works}, T. Deloney, Michael Drayton, N. Field, J. 
Fletcher, J. Ford, George Gascoigne, T. Goffe, 
Robert Greene, George Herbert, with the earliest 
issues of “The Temple,” Thomas Heywood (20 
works), Ben Jonson (10 works), J. Lyllie (11 
works), Sir D. Lyndsay’s “Complaint of a Popin- 
jay,” 1538, C. Marlow (6 works), J. Marston (10 
works), P (12 works), T. May, Thomas 
Middleton (16 works), Milton’s «Paradise Lost,” 
“Comus,” 1637, and other works, A. Monday, T. 
Nabbes, T. Nash, G. Pelle, H. Porter, T. Randolph, 
8. Rowley, E. Sharpham, J. Shirley (27 works), 
Edmund Spenser, Sir John Suckling, J. Taylor, 
R. Wilson, and N. Woodes. The principal works 
of the more notable French dramatists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are found in 
& collection of 129 plays in separate volumes. 


William Caxton’s press at Westminster is rep- 
resented b Higden’s “Polychronicon,” 1492, 
Mirks’s “Festivall,” 1483, and “Quattuor Ser- 
mones,” 1483. Books from. the presses of Wynkyn 
de Worde, R. Pynson, R. Myer, and J. Mychell are 
also present. 

There is a choice series of Americana, includ- 
ing three rare works of Captain John Smith, 
namely, ‘ “Map | of Vi ” 1612, “Deseription of 
New England,” 1616 (author’s dedication copy and 
unique), and Bg 1624. Other works are 
Castell’s “Short Discoverie of America,” 1644, 
Lederer’s “Discoveries in Virginia,” 1672, “Sad 
and Deplorable News from New England,” 1676, 
John Eliot’s translation of the New Testament into 
the Indian PRT , 1661, and “Strange News 
from Virginia 1677. Other items of American 
interest are ae be found in a large collection of 
English royal proclamations of the time of King 
James I—King Charles II. 

There are many other rarities, including the 
“Pelerinaige de vie humaine,” printed on vellum 
and with painted borders and miniatures in gold 
and colors. 

There was an interesting sale at the American 
Art Galleries, New York, on May 14, of books, 
broadsides, prints, and autograph letiers relating 
to Revolutionary and Constitutional American 
History. Among the items were autograph letters 
by and to General Nathanael Greene. They formed 
one of the most important collections of his cor- 
respondence ever offered at public sale in America. 
Covering a period of four years, and treating of 
one of the most important campaigns of the entire 
Revolutionary War, they made a series of great 
historical interest. Opposed by one of the ablest 
British generals, Lord Cornwallis, Greene baffled 
and outgeneralled him and freed the Southern 
department. The highest price was $105, paid 
by Thomas F. Madigan for a four page folio 
letter by Greene, dated Camp Boyd’s Ferry on the 
Dan, February 15, 1781, and addressed to Gov- 
ernor Thomas Jefferson. After the Battle of the 
Cowpens, Cornwallis, who was determined on the 
destruction of Greene’s army, followed him with 
great speed and energy. Greene only escaped 
by getting across the rivers first. He finally ob- 
tained reénforcements, recrossed the Dan, gave 
battle at Guilford Court House, ruined Corn- 
wallis, and brought about his downfall at York- 
town. 

Other items sold as follows: “Decius’s Letters on 
the Opposition to the New Constitution in Vir- 
ginia,” Richmond, 1789, Charles F. Heartman, 
$187.50; “Conference between Jonathan Belcher, 
Governor of Massachusetts Bay and the Indian 
Chiefs,” Boston, 1732, Rosenbach and Co., Phila- 
delphia, $280; series ‘of four views of the naval 
action between the British frigate “Shannon” and 
the American frigate “Chesapeake,” June 1, 1813, 
Mrs. G. F. Carlisle, $570; North Carolina Laws, 
1773, Rosenbach and Co., $200; and a manuscript 
survey entirely in the autograph of George Wash- 
ington, August 20, 1750, made when he was only 
18 years of age for his half-brother, Major Law- 
rence Washington, Joseph Sabin, $142.50. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Of the contributors to the present issue, Louis 8. 
Friedland is an Associate Editor of the “Russian 
Review” and professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York. 

Harold J. Laski, sometime Exhibitioner of New 
College, Oxford, is a member of the Department 
of History at Harvard. His latest book, “Studies 
in the Problem of Sovereignty,” was reviewed at 
length in the last issue of Tue Drat. 

Ludwig Lewisohn is the author of “A Night in 
Alexandria,” “The Modern Drama,” and other 
books. He acted as editor and chief translator 
of the “Dramatic Works of Gerhart Hauptmann.” 

Edith Abbott is a social worker long resident 
at Hull House. She is associated with the Chi- 
eago School of Civies and Philanthropy. 

W. E. Simonds is professor of English at Knox 
College. 

Nellie Poorman was educated at Northwestern 
University and is Supervisor of Music in the 
Evanston schools. 


The second volume of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
“History of the Great War” is announced by the 
George H. Doran Co. for June publication. 

A timely publication is “A Russian Anthology in 
English” (Dutton), which contains extracts in 
verse and prose characteristic of the more promi- 
nent Russian writers. 

William MeFee, author of “Casuals of the 
Sea” (Doubleday, Page & Co.), is now on a British 
transport in the Mediterranean, where in his spare 
time he is working at a new novel. 

Miss Hilda M. Sharp’s novel, “The Stars in 
Their Courses,” which was recently published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons in this country, has been 
translated into Swedish and is now appearing 
serially. 

Dr. James W. Bright’s sketch of the life of 
James Mercer Garnett, which appeared in the 
spring number of “The American Journal of Phil- 
ology,” is issued in separate pamphlet form —a 
reprint from the “Journal.” 

The Little Book Publisher of Arlington, N. J., 
announces a new volume of poems by Scudder 
Middleton, whose poem, “The Clerk,” was men- 
tioned by Mr. Braithwaite as being one of the five 
best poems published in 1916. 

The material in Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
“Workmanship of Shakespeare,” which has re- 
cently been published by Messrs. Henry Holt & 
Co., has been taken mainly from lectures delivered 
by the author at the University of Cambridge. 

Harper & Brothers announce that they will pub- 
lish on June 7th, “Are We Capable of Self-Gov- 
ernment?” by Frank W. Noxon, to which Harry 
A. Wheeler, first president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, has written an in- 
troduction. 

Mr. Archie Bell, who has contributed several 
volumes to The Page Company’s “Spell Series,” is 
the author of a new volume just announced,— 
“The Spell of China.” He is now travelling 


through the Northwest, preparatory to writing 
a volume on Canada. 

“Brothers in Arms,” by E. Alexander Powell, 
the well-known correspondent, will be published 
on June 2nd by Houghton Mifflin Co. Mr. Pow- 
ell’s book does for our relations with France what 
Ian Hay in his “Getting Together” did for our 
connection with our British allies. The book con- 
tains an account of the arrival of Joffre and his 
party on our shores. 

Baroness Souiny, whose “Russia of Yesterday 
and Tomorrow” will be published by the Century 
Company early in June, is in America studying 
the country with the view to a future interpreta- 
tion of American women, in whom she is deeply 
interested. It is said that her impression of the 
contrast between Russian women and American 
is not entirely in favor of the American. 

A new book by Hermann Fernau, whose “Be- 
cause I Am a German” attracted much attention 
last year, will be published in the near future by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. It will be called “The Coming 
Democracy” and it will make a study of the causes 
of the war from the standpoint of a German whose 
convictions render it impossible for him to live 
in Germany. The author reaches the conclusion 
that democracy is the one form of government 
most likely to avoid and prevent war. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 
22nd Street, New York, has prepared a pamphlet 
on “Children in War Time,” which contains a 
plan for the organization of children as auxiliary 
gardeners and farm assistants. The plan is offered 
after conference with the directors of the Play- 
ground Association and Boy Scouts of America, 
the New York Commissioner of Education, the 
president of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, and the Agricultural Committee of the Mer- 
chants’ Association. 

Professor M. G. Fulton of Davidson College 
has edited for Ginn & Co. a 500-p volume, 
“Southern Life in Southern Literature,” for use in 
schools. The character of the book is revealed by 
the title. Thus the prose of Poe, whose stories have 
an indefinite background “out of space, out of 
time,” is represented by a single selection, “The 
Fall of the House of Usher”; while to J. P. Ken- 
nedy, who reflects actual life and local customs, is 
assigned more than fifty pages. The volume is 
given over to fiction, essays, and poems; there 
are no specimens of historical, biographical, or 
political writing. 

Messrs. Ginn and Co. will publish in the near 
future an edition of Poe’s Poems, by Professor 
Killis Campbell, of the University of Texas. This 
edition presents a revised and corrected text both 
of the poems and of the many textual revisions 
made by the poet in republishing his verses. It 
will contain, besides copious notes, in which a 
large body of historical and interpretative mate- 
rial is now collected for the first time, interesting 
sections on the poet’s relations to other poets, and 
on the clash of critical opinion respecting his 
literary achievement, together with a biographical 
sketch embodying the results of the latest re- 
searches in the life of Poe. 
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LiIsT OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 87 titles, includes 
books received by THe DIAL since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


A Life of Henry D. Thoreau. By Frank B. San- 
born. Illustrated, 8vo, 542 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $4. 

The Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne. By Ed- 
mond Gosse. With frontispiece, 8vo, 363 pages. 
The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

Letters and Diary of Alan . With frontis- 
se” 12mo, 218 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


er Pages of My Life. By The Right Rev. W. 
Boyd Carpenter. Illustrated, 8vo, 316 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Abridged. With notes 
and introduction by Gerard dward Jensen. 
Riverside Literature Series. With frontispiece, 
16mo, 228 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 65 cts. 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Notes 


akespeare’s Workmanship. 5B 
‘Arthur —— 8vo, 192 pages. Henry 
Holt & 


Sir 


and Writings of mes Greenleaf Croswell. 
oo 12mo, Ss9° pages. Houghton Mifflin 


Literature in th jo ae, By some of its makers. 
Presented by Joyce ilmer. 12mo, 319 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.40. 

as R.. Idea. Compiled by Lloyd R. Morris. 

213 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.25. 
‘io How to know him. By W. A. Neilson. 
With va 12mo, 332 pages. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1.5 








“I visited with a natural rapture the 


_ largest bookstore in the world.” 


See the chapter on Chicago, page 43, ‘‘ Your 
United States,’’ by Arnold Bennett 


It is recognized throughout the country 
that we earned this reputation because we 
have on hand at all times a more complete 
assortment of the books of all publishers than 
can be found on the shelves of any other book- 
dealer in the entire United States. It is of 
interest and importance to all bookbuyers to 
know that the books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be procured from us with 
the least possible delay. We invite you to 
visit our store when in Chicago, to avail your- 
self of the opportunity of looking over the 
books in which you are most interested, or to 
call upon us at any time to look after your 
book wants. 

Special Library Service 

We conduct a department devoted entirely 
to the interests of Public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges and Universities. Our Library De- 
partment has made a careful study of lib a 
requirements, and is equipped to handle 
library orders with accuracy, efficiency and 
despatch. This department’s long experience 
in this special. branch of the book business, 
combined with our unsurpassed book stock, 
enable us to offer a library service not excelled 


elsewhere. We solicit correspondence from 
Librarians unacquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Retail Store, 218 to 224 South Wabash Avenue 


Library Department and Wholesale Offices: 
330 to 352 East Ohio Street 


Chicago 
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POWER 


We have just prepared a comprehensive cata- 
logue of the best books on the philosophy and 
psychology of success. The list also includes 
books on body training and mental control. 
You will be interested in it, we are sure. We 
will send it to you — free. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At 26th Street 














For the yy 's Room. A New Magazine 
Little Boys and Girls 
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THE ISSUE OF 


THE DIAL for June 14 
Summer alien Number 


containing a classified list of books 
recommended for the summer holidays 








Chose Whom Che 
War Hits Hardest 


according to the British Relief Society, 
are the families of professional men. 
These include the families of the men 
of arts and letters. Usually well-born, 
accustomed to advantages of human 
civilization, they frequently find them- 
selves in want, when the head of the 
house is summoned to the colors or 
killed in action. 


The- Authors’ League Fund cares 
for such cases. The interests of these 
innocent sufferers are more closely 
allied to yours than any others. Will 
you send a contribution for their 
Relief? 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON, President 
The Authors’ League Fund 


33 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Achilles Tatius. Translated by S. Gaselee. 16mo, 
461 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. es 
The Greek Anthology. Translated by Ww. Paton. 
i x, 16mo, 517 pages. » | Fa = 
ns. 


Geography of Strabo. Translated by Herace 
Leonard Jones. Volume 1. With frontispiece, 
16mo, 5631 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
lish and American Literature. Wm. J. 
Ta Illustrated, 12mo, 557 pages. inn & Co. 


Epict The discourses and manual. Trans- 
lated ~, = P, E. Matheson. 2 vols. i12mo, 245- 
280 pages. Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 


chehepewe Criticiem. A selection. Introduction 
b . Nicholl Smith. i16mo, 416 pages. Oxford 
University Press. 1s. 3d. 


FICTION. 


The Eternal Husband. BY odor Dostoevsky. 
12mo, 323 pages. The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Flame and the Shadow-Eater. By Henrietta 


ue 12mo, 330 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 


Paradise Auction. By Nalbro Bartle 
12mo, 501 pages. Small, Mayna 

The Derelict and Other Stories. By Phyllis Bottome. 

i ree 12mo, 394 pages. The Century Co. 


Tilustrated, 
& Co. $1.50. 


This Is the End. By Stella Benson. 12mo, 245 
pages. The Macmillan Co. 1.35. . 
Runs the Rivert By Henrietta Leslie. 
12mo, 273 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
The Definite Object. By Jeffery Farnol. Illus- 
tise” 12mo, 363 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 
Bindweed. By Gabrielle nee. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 4 


12mo, 368 pages. 


Behind the Thicket. By w. B. Henderson. 12mo, 
352 pages. E. P. Dutton z Co. $1.50. 

Enchantment. By E. Temple Thurston. 12mo, 
291 pages. D. Appleton rg Co. $1.50. 

The Pope’s Fa as .. Joseph McCabe. 12mo, 
334 pages. Dodd, M & Co. $1.50. 


MacLeod Raine. 


The Yukon Trail. “William 
Houghton Mifflin 


Illustrated, 12mo, 324 pages. 
Co. $1.35. 


rne. 


ior. By Lawrence B 
1.35. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Emerson 


ec American Am 
12mo, 301 pages, 


Someone and Somebody. By Porter 
Browne. Illustrated, "isme, 328 pages. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1.35. 

The Le By Ma ry Fisher. 12mo, 358 pages. 
hy -odly Crowell "So. $1.35. 

Cinema ‘Murder. By E. Phillips Op ~— 
‘Thlustrated, 12mo, 309 pages. Little, Brown 

When the Highbrow Joined the Outfit. By Nina 
Wilcox Putnam and Norman Jacobsen. 12mo, 
125 pages, Duffield & Co. $1.25. 

The Pastor. By George M. Darley. 12mo, 239 
pages. Richard G. Badger. $1.25. 

A Modern Imstance. By William Dean Howells. 
Riverside Literature Series. 16mo, 514 pages. 
Houghion Mifflin Co. 75 cts. 

The Cossacks and Other Tales. By Leo Tolstoy. 
Translated by Louise and Aylmer Maude. i6mo, 


371 pages. xford University Press. 1s. 3d. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 


Plays by Jacinto Benavente. 
Spanish by John Garrett Underhill. 
ee AD — 267 pages. Charles 

ns 


Translated from the 
With fron- 
Scribner's 


Seneca’s Translated by Frank Justus 
Miller. Two volumes, 16mo, 569-542 pages. G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50 per vol. 

Five Plays. The Country Dressmaker, The Moon- 
Egates, 7 The Pie-Dish, The Magic Glasses, and 

Dandy Dolls. By George Fitzmaurice. 
12mo, 203 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 

Si Briggs Talks. By Madeline Yale Wynne. Illus- 
sae 12mo, 72 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Soldier By Patrick MacGill. 12mo, 120 
pages. . Dutton & Co. $1. 

Streets and via By Scudder Middleton. 
55 pages. The Little Book Publisher. 

Profiles from China. By Eunice Tietjens. 
75 pages. Ralph Fletcher Seymour. 

The Witches’ Sabbath. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. 
12mo, 63 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. 60 cts. 


12mo, 
75 cts. 
12mo, 
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Who Can Be Happy and Free in Russiat By Nich- 
olas Nekrassov. Translated by Juliet M. Sos- 
kice. With frontispiece, 16mo, 339 pages. 
Oxford beg arg Press. is. 3d. 

The Poems of B. I. Durward. Centenary edition. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 250 pages. The Pilgrim Pub- 
lishing Co. Baraboo, Wis. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS, SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, AND 
POLITICS. 


Socio By Enrico Ferri. 8vo, 577 
pages. Little, jrown & Co. $5. 

German Imperialism and International Law. B 
Jacques Marquis de Dampierre. Illustrated, 
10mo, 277 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. . 

New Pacific. By C. Brunsdon Fletcher. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 325 pages. Macmillan Co. 


ar Addresses. 1915-1917. By Roary Cabot Lodge. 
“Tomo, 303 ae Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

Economic Development of Modern Europe. By 

Frederic Austin Oss. 10mo, 657 pages. The 
Macmillan Co. $2.5 

Motherhood. By C. Tienes, 10mo, 402 pages. 
Dodd, Mead 4 Co. $2.50. 

Lighthouses et Lightships of the United States. 
By ge Putnam. Illustrated, 10mo, 308 
pages. oughton Mifflin Co. $2. 

The Y Man and His Vocation. By Franklin 
Stewart Harris. 12mo, 204 pages. Richard G. 
Badger. $1.25. 

Is Civilization a Diseaset Stanton Coit. 12mo, 
136 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 

Healthy Living. By Charles-Edward Amory Win- 
slow. Illustrated, 12mo, 385 pages. Charles EB. 
Merrill Co. 

— = —y ~ of Wars ane Revolutions on Govern- 

it Securities. 


a — 12mo. 1 131 pages. 
William Morris Imbrie Co. 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC, AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 


= Liverpool. Historical Descriptions by 

mry S. and Harold E. Young. Narrative in- 

troduction by Ramsay Muir. Illustrated, 4to, 
97 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $7, 

Art of the British Empire Overseas. anada, Aus- 

tralia, New Zealand, and South yr — Edited 

by Charles Holme. Tacsrates. a 144 poews. 


John Lane Co. pel $2.5 Cloth. 
Harmonic ~ geeree Foss Schwartz. 
12mo, i pages. Richard Badger. $1. 
WAR BOOKS. 


The World at By Georg Brandes. 12mo, 
272 pages. The 3 ‘Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Inside the British Isles. By Arthur Gleason. 
10mo, 428 pages. The Century Co. §$2. 

Present-Day Europe. By T. Lothrop Stoddard. 
b+ Sie map. 10mo, 322 pages. The Century Co. 


Women in War. By Francis oo. 10mo, 342 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
Ruhieben aban Camp. By Toracl Cohen. Ii- 
a 8vo, 351 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
the German Veil. By J. M. de Beaufort. 
peeeanes, 8vo, 403 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


as we Civilian Volunteers. By Thekla Bowser. 

cae tO 12mo, 236 pages. Moffat, Yard & 
‘0. .50, 

ur Part in the Great War. By Arthur Gleason. 
“inlustrated, 12mo, 338 pages. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.35. 

The Immediate Causes of the Great War. By 
Oliver +". Chitwood. 12mo, 196 pages. 
Thomas Y well Co. $1.35. 

The Emden. By LS von Miicke. 
Translated by Helene S. White. Illustrated, 
12mo, 219 pages. Ritter & Co. $1.25. 

German Idealism and Prussian Militarism. By 
Charles William Super. 12mo, 95 pages. The 

Neale Publishing Co. $1. 

One Yi Man. Edited by J. E. Hodder Williams. 
Pe 56 pages. George H. Doran Co. 75 cts. 

The, Edith Cavell Nurse from Sagan. With 
frontispiece, 16mo, 95 pages. W. A. Butterfield. 


Whe fe ishe in the World Wart K. G. Ossian- 
nilsson. Translated by W. F. rvey. 12mo, 
95 pages. T. Fisher Unwin. London. 2s. 6d. 





BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogues Free. 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 








“THE MOSHER BOOKS” 


“ At the outset I only wanted to make a few beauti- 
ful books.” 


And because I could not devise another format 
one-half so pleasing as the one I have made my 

own for describing these books, I retain it with a 

few improvements in the present Catal 7 Free 

on request while it lasts to any reader of The Dial. 
THOMAS BIRD MOSHER, Portland, Maine. 








Autograph Letters of Famous People 
Bought and Sold.—Send lists of what you have. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


Publisher of THE COLLECTOR: A Magazine for 
Autograph Collectors. $1.— Sample free. 








W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
BOOKSELLERS CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


Collectors, Librarians, and Professors should write 
for our Catalogue No. 165 (ready shortly) comune 
Bunton, s from the Library of the late 

~ wd Colonel W. F. deaux, etc. Including Fi 
Association Books, Manuscripts and Aut 
—— h Letters, Standard and Library Editions, Biblio- 
graphical Books, etc., etc. 








f you want first editions, limited edi- 

tions, association books—books of 
any kind, in fact, address: 

DOWNING, Box 1336, Boston Mass. 








ATURAL HISTORY, AMERICANA, OLD 
AKERI P. 


stamps for big Catalog ing specialty. 


FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP (S.N. Rhoads) 
920 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Send for our new Catalogue of over 2500 titles 
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r. Messages to Congress 
to April 1917 by Woodrow Wilson. 
16mo, 79 pages. Harper & Brothers. 60 cts. 
The German Note and the Reply of the Allies. 
10mo, 12 pages. T. Fisher Unwin. London. 
Paper. 1d. 


WOMAN AND THE HOME. 


The Home and its M 
Kittredge. Illustrated, 
Century Co. 0. 

A Thousand Ways to Please a Husband. By Louise 


— We Are at Wa 
anuar 


Mabel H 


—_— sat pages. 


12mo, 


Bennett Weaver and Helen Cowles LeCron 
12mo, 479 pages. Britton Publishing Co. $1.50 
Thirty Cent Bread. By Alfred W. McCann. 12mo, 
83 pages. George H. Doran Co. 50 cts. 
Letters on Marriage. By Mrs. Chambers. iémo, 
76 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 0 cts. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Monet Antidotes for Many Ills. By George R. 
M4 ood. 12mo, 101 pages. Richard G. Badger. 
Our and Its me By Major James A. 


Moss and Major M. B. Stewart. 
President's appeal for unity. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


neluding the 
16mo, 31 pages. 


A Feol’s Commentary on Scripture and Doctrine. 
By Pater Guilielmus. 12mo, 44 pages. Sherman, 
French & Co. 80 cts. 

How to Tell the Birds from the Flowers. By Robt. 
Williams Wood. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 49 pages. Duffield & Co. 

nformation Annual 1916. 8vo, 670 pages. Cumula- 
Rive Digest Corporation, New York. 

ting Songs. By Temple Scott. i6émo, 31 

pages. H. 8. Nichols, Inc. New York. 26 cts. 
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peaking of Prussians—” By Irvin 8. Coy. With ’ 
frontiapiocs, 12mo, 80 pages. George H. Doran F. M. HOLLY Acthars’ and I and Publishers’ 


$05 Fetch Avence. iow York  herrsrer sae 
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THE NEW YORE BUREAU OF REVISION 


Revess . LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REV ion OF Mane “advice as to publication. Address 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., New York City 








ANNA PARMLY PARET 
LITERARY AGENT 
291 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


After many years of editorial experience with Harper & Brothers, 
Miss Paret offers to criticise and revise manuscripts for writers. 
Fees reasonable. Terms sent on application. 








BOOK MSS. WANTED 


for examination (free) with a view co issue in 
volume form. Submit to 
INTERNATIONAL AUTHORS ASS’N 
835 Broadway, N. Y. 
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